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Editorial, 


USPICION is not a sufficient basis for an attack 
upon the medical profession. The men who make 
a business of showing up the evil which exists in 
every department of human life have now se- 
lected the physicians for attack. They not only 
impugn the moral characters of the men who by their 
researches are discovering the antidotes to some of the 
most virulent diseases which afflict humanity, but they 
also begin to charge all physicians with being venal, with 
practising for pay, and dividing the spoils with specialists 
and druggists. We are not disposed to deny, what is 
indeed an evident fact, that some members of the medi- 
cal profession, like some members of every other profes- 
sion, are guilty of conduct which is unprofessional and 
deserving of rebuke. But it ought to be evident, also, 
that no class of men are to-day doing more unselfish and 
heroic work for humanity than the educated physicians 
of the Old World and the New, and for our part we would 
rather trust ten educated physicians taken at random 
than ten of the men who are engaged in the unlovely 
task of defaming them. 
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BETWEEN fifty and sixty millions of the natives of 
India are the unhappy victims of an oppression that 
finds no parallel even in Russia or the United States. 
Between the Brahman and the Sudra there is a great 
gulf fixed. In Russia the peasant may become a mem- 
ber of the Douma, and is never personally so obnoxious 
that his presence is resented and contact with him con- 
sidered a defilement even by men of noble blood. In 
the United States, whatever disabilities may be thrust 
upon the African, he is admitted to the closest intimacy 
as a servant. But in India these millions of pariahs 
are separated from the high castes by a barrier of hatred 
and contempt that cannot be passed. Their very shadow 
makes food unclean. For centuries the Sudra has been 
treated worse than the animals. He lives always on 
the verge of starvation, and may not even draw a cup of 
cold water from the fountain at which his superiors 
drink. So long as this state of things endures, famine 
and pestilence will be rife in that unhappy land. Before 
much progress can be made, the yoke of the Brahman 
must be broken and the burdens he has laid upon the 
tribes he has conquered must be lifted. The British 
government may not be wholly altruistic, but it has 
abolished some of the worst horrors. The missionaries 
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do not make many Christians, but they have done much 
to establish the fact that every man is worthy of all con- 
sideration and ought to have sympathy, respect, and 
fair treatment. But the Brahman still holds his head 
high and maintains a system worse than anything to be 


found elsewhere. 
& 


Ir is a generous impulse that leads some good people 
to account for the evil that breaks out every now and then 
in rioting and crimes of violence by the notion that 
poverty and suffering are the efficient causes of the wick- 
edness, and that, if the ‘“‘slum”’ were abolished, the crimi- 
nals that come out of it would disappear. ‘The explana- 
tion does credit to the hearts of those who propose it, 
but it is contradicted by the evident facts of experience. 
One needs only to mention the hoodlums of San Fran- 
cisco to suggest a different explanation. They were 
mostly rich men’s sons, who, with their chosen followers 
of the baser sort, made life for a time a hideous carnival 
of crime. The bomb-throwers are not commonly in a 
starving condition. The attack upon the Jews in Wales 
was not the result of misery, or, if that could be thus 
accounted for, certainly the excuse does not fit the case 
of the rioters who attacked peaceable Jews in Malden, 
Mass., or that of the orderly citizens of Coatesville, Pa., 
who burned a negro with all the holy glee of a cannibal 
sacrificing to his gods. 

ed 


In the Sacred Heart Review we find a series of letters 
concerning the obligation of all students at the Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, Mass., to attend religious 
services in the chapel of the college at least four times a 
week. We sympathize with the protest of a Catholic 
youth who does not wish to attend Protestant services in 
college, and to the plea for religious liberty made in his 
behalf. The students at Harvard University have been 
released from all such obligations, and a like liberty 
should be granted to all students in an institution assisted 
by the State. But let us go a little further. Some 
Catholics in authority are now saying the parochial 
schools which maintain a standard of scholarship equal 
to that of the public schools should receive a proportion- 
ate share of the money raised by taxation. Suppose the 
change were made, would Catholics then abolish all sec- 
tarian tests and allow students to enter these schools, 
supported by the State, without any religious obligation? 
If not, why not? 

Fd 


MOobERN criticism of the Bible has brought much aid 
and comfort to those who could not enjoy the reading 
of the book as a means of comfort and edification, so 
long as the old beliefs about it were unchallenged. But 
with the new and wise interpretations there have been 
many and sometimes fantastic attempts to rewrite the 
history of the beginnings of Christianity, and this was 
to be expected. Among those whose biographies have 
received the most varied treatment is Judas Iscariot. 
First he was whitewashed as the mistaken friend who 
betrayed Jesus in order that he might assert himself as 
a supernatural being, then it was claimed that he was 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, and then, by learned 
men, it was denied that he ever had any real existence. 
It is now seriously claimed that he was a mythical char- 
acter, made up of features put together out of various 
traditions. Between the man who claims that Judas 
wrote the Fourth Gospel and the critics who deny his 
very existence there is a great gulf fixed. Whatever the 
final conclusion may be, fortunately we lose no honored 
figure from the world’s gallery of heroes. 
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THE evils of the mob spirit, which are evident when 
many persons are swept into the awful gulf and whirl- 
pool of murderous rage and frenzy to commit deeds of 
violence for which a lifelong repentance will be slight 
atonement, are to be offset and corrected by individual 
self-help and self-control. When in Faneuil Hall, in a 
dense crowd of men, gathered to hear Daniel Webster, 
there began a swaying of the mass which showed that 
some had lost their balance. The danger was that, if 
one fell, others would fall over him, and lives would be 
lost in the confusion. Webster, seeing the danger, 
shouted, ‘“‘Let every man stand erect on his own feet.”’ 
Instantly the crowd straightened up, and the lost equi- 
librium was restored. Human beings are gregarious, 
hence the power of the mob. But the same instinct 
that makes the outbreak of the mob spirit possible is 
also that which makes society possible. As civilization 
advances, the herd of aimless human creatures set up 
individual standards of conduct and consent to run 
with the rest of the crowd only on terms that make for 
the dignity of the individual. In a multitude made up 
of such individuals there is no temptation to pass the 
bounds of sanity. 
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Education and Liberty. 


What is liberty? Has it any natural limitations or 
justifiable artificial restrictions? If any one is not insane 
or a criminal, has he a right to do as he pleases and to 
enjoy all the rights and privileges granted to any other 
person or class? Is education a device of civilization 
that makes liberty, civil and religious, more easy to obtain 
and more easily defended? Do all nations and races 
gain in freedom and the peaceful enjoyment of their 
natural and inalienable rights in proportion to their 
enlightenment? Can there be any legitimate excuse for 
keeping any class of human beings in ignorance, lest 
they become dissatisfied with their rank and class and 
chance to gain and enjoy the good things of life? 

To all these questions the majority of American citi- 
zens would probably answer without hesitation that 
education, enlightenment, culture, whatever improves 
the mind and widens the outlook upon the world, must of 
necessity be good and do good. And yet there are 
hundreds of millions of people in the world to whom the 
wider outlook brings only labor and sorrow: it gives them 
glimpses of rights and privileges enjoyed by a few favored 
races which are denied to them and which, if they seek to 
enjoy them, will increase their burdens and double their 
grievances. ‘These millions are scattered over the world: 
they may be found in India, Africa, Russia, Turkey, 
England, Mexico, and the United States. 

India, unhappy land! groans under the control of the 
Brahmin and the government of the white man. Edu- 
cation brings into view the condition of happier races 
that can glory in Magna Charta and the Declaration 
of Independence. ‘The wider the outlook, the more diffi- 
cult the task of ascending the stairway of freedom and 
privilege, to that wonderful height whereon move the 
emancipated tribes and nations. The enlightened native 
of India is only a “native” after all. If he goes out into 
any part of the British Empire and claims the rights of 
a fellow-subject, although he may be a Sikh warrior 
who wears upon his breast the medals that attest his 
gallant service as a soldier in the British army, he finds 
himself an alien who is even forbidden to take with him 
to his new home his wife and children. 

The case of the African, in the land that has been the 
home of his ancestors for thousands of years, illustrates 
the statement that the immediate result of enlighten- 
ment is not always independence and liberty. Take 
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one instance, the relations to the government of the 
missionary who teaches the African that we are all one 
in Christ. Let the Christian convert with his new con- 
sciousness of a self-respecting manhood attempt to act 
as if it were a reality, and he is quickly hustled off from 
the sidewalk and told to keep his proper place. The color 
line is drawn in Africa the moment the native begins to 
assert himself. The color problem that we have in the 
United States breaks out in Canada, and would be as 
troublesome in England as it is with us if negroes abounded 
in that happy land. 

We say, and sometimes believe, that education is the 
key to the solution of all our problems, that liberty will 
follow enlightenment, and that happiness goes with 
liberty. Now we do not profess to know what would 
follow if we were consistent in our belief and practice; 
but we simply call attention to the fact that one man in 
every ten in the United States is colored, and in view of 
that fact also ask how many colored men hold offices 
under our representative government. What would 
happen, for instance, if Prof. Dubois or Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, both competent and well educated, were 
to present themselves as candidates, for instance, for 
election to the Senate of the United States? 

In Russia, Turkey, and Mexico there are conditions 
that, so far as the enjoyment of mere happiness is con- 
cerned, make full enlightenment in regard to the duties 
and privileges of a normal human being not merely a 
doubtful blessing, but even a source of the most poignant 
sorrow and the occasion of the suffering and sacrifice 
that have always gone to the making of heroes. Knowl- 
edge of the truth emancipates the souls of men, but often 
many years or even generations must pass before the 
truth gets full expression in the lives and laws of those 
who receive it. Many Jews are among the most gifted 
and well-taught specimens of the human race, but enlight- 
enment has not yet brought for the Jew rest and perfect 
liberty. Civil and religious liberty are bound to come the 
world over, but they live in a fool’s paradise who think 
their work is done when they have educated somebody or 
have given the means of education to any class or nation. 


Rest as Religion. 


There was something very rational in the habit our 
fathers had of keeping the Sabbath from Saturday at sun- 
set to Sunday at sunset. It gave the family a chance to 
wash up and put things in order for an early rest on Satur- 
day, instead of running headlong into Sunday with the 
sweat of the week still on them, and the muscles tired. On 
Sunday evening, after a right sort of Sabbath, it was recog- 
nized that one could get tired doing the right thing. The 
boys could hunt eggs after six o’clock, and the older fellows 
could play a game of quoits. ‘The mother pulled out her 
knitting, and the daughters went into the orchard with 
their friends. We do not advocate a return to those days, 
simply because it is very inconvenient for modern life to 
let up on Saturday night. ‘The theological question in- 
volved is not worth debating. ‘The fact is, we cannot let 
up on Saturday; but cannot we let up on Sunday? 

It is a wonderful and delightful fact that the most 
ancient religious laws included a thorough recognition of 
rest. Nature herself fixed this matter by the motions of 
the stars, dividing the days into months and weeks. It 
was divine, but natural, that we should have a rest day ap- 
pointed. ‘Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work,”’ 
but the seventh is the rest day of the Lord. Some of us 
have had the absurd notion that God himself needed the 
day for his own rest: a saner interpretation is that human 
nature is such and the human body is such that there 
must be a let-up on work, frequently and periodically. 
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You see that industry is the first law of nature and the 
gospel, but rest is the second law. So important is this 
matter that we find it in every ancient code, and we find 
it in the Mosaic. The ten fundamental commands of 
nature include such an arrangement of our time as to 
allow us to recuperate and recreate ourselves. We do 
not mean by rest, of course, mere stopping from work, 
but another use of the body and mind which shall accom- 
modate itself to our instincts and wishes. No two can 
rest alike. It is one of the absurdities of our modern re- 
ligious code that every one is expected to go through a 
similar routine. 

Calvin knew better than this, and, in spite of his auto- 
cratic temperament, he would take his people to a theatre 
on Sunday evening. We do not need to say that we are 
far enough from Calvin in other ways to have some doubts 
as to the advisability of closing a church service for the 
best of our theatres. On the whole, does Sunday, as it is 
now kept, really meet the original law of rest? When 
Agassiz came to this country, he declared it impossible for 
a rational mind to submit to our Puritanic day keeping. 
Is the minister rested after two or three services of preach- 
ing that draw from him his vitality? Are the people,—we 
mean those who really perform church services honestly,— 
are they rested? ‘This matter should be looked into, and 
we should know whether we really are obeying God and 
nature, or not. 

There is a movement on foot to induce the closing of 
stores on Saturday night, so as to put an end to the larger 
part of the Saturday night dissipation; that is, the trad- 
ing and the worrying until near midnight. The purpose 
is to bring about a Sabbath day preparation, and in this 
way to secure a real rest for the people. Perhaps the 
promoters of this movement have more in mind the sa- 
cred nature of Sunday and a desire for its observance as 
God’s day rather than as man’s day. We are inclined to 
think, however, that it would be a good thing if everybody 
would shorten his Saturday work and get the tired feeling 
out of his soul before he goes to his night’s sleep. Sun- 
day in that way might become a more thoroughly genial 
and wholesome affair, and give us what we need,—real 
rest. 

We are not arguing for the observance of a sacred day 
by cessation from labor. We would far rather every one 
should labor than be idle. Dawdling about on one day 
of the week is not religion. One may even go to church 
and perform a great many religious ceremonies without 
possessing religion. Cessation from toil is not necessarily 
rest. What we argue for is precisely what we believe 
that Moses was legislating for and what any rational 
physician prescribes; that is, rest, rest of the strained 
nerves and muscles. Change that lets up on world-win- 
ning and money-getting, that is what we want,—a sort 
of rest that was aptly described by the ancient peoples as 
upward-looking. We need this sort of rest, and, to make 
a wholesome people, we must have it. The Americans 
are almost universally overworked. Give usa real day of 
rest, and then let us have our work days so readjusted as 
not to tear down the physical frame or overstrain the 
nerves. Bear in mind constantly that rest was originally 
a religious observance,—as much a duty as worship. Man 
is the only animal that overworks himself. Our social 
and economic system, as well as our religious system, 
ought to provide for rebuilding our daily waste. Every 
man ought to live a hundred years, serving God and the 
State; and he should live them in health. Our ambitions 
have been perverted. We throw away life: Jesus came 
that we might have more life. We scramble and fret for 
more than we can manage. We are victims ‘of a false 
social ambition and a false religious theory. What we 
want is a real Sunday of rest. 
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Amertcan Cnitarian Association. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School for training parish assistants 
and Sunday-school workers has just opened its fourth 
year of work, and the programme of courses announced 
by the dean and Faculty is one of vital interest. The 
School is steadily making itself an indispensable factor 
in our denominational life. ‘The value of the assistance 
which a trained young woman can give in the life and 
work of a modern parish has been already demonstrated 
by the record of the graduates of the School. The min- 
isters who have been wise or fortunate enough to avail 
themselves of this new aid to parish efficiency testify 
enthusiastically to the merits of the training which the 
students receive and to the life which comes to all the 
activities of a church through the co-operation with the 
minister of an alert assistant, who brings a sympathetic 
spirit and a knowledge of the best methods of church work 
to the solution of the parish problems. ‘The spirit and 
the purpose of the graduates and undergraduates is 
eager and resolute, and the experience and ability of the 
dean and the members of the Faculty can be depended 
upon to keep the standards both high and practical. 

It is difficult to see why every Unitarian church does 
not avail itself of this new agency for the enlargement 
of its own usefulness. Many ministers, indeed, apply 
to the School for aid in securing good Sunday-school 
teachers, but comparatively few interest themselves to 
bring the facilities and opportunities offered by the School 
to the consideration of those who might profit by them. 
What better investment could a church or Alliance make 
than to give a young woman of good health and real 
interest in church life and work a two years’ course at the 
Tuckerman School? Conferences, also, might well pro- 
vide scholarships and nominate to them bright girls who 
show an aptitude for social and religious work, for a 
parish assistant need not necessarily serve a single com- 
munity, but especially in the country districts might 
serve a circuit of churches to their great advantage. 
The work of a parish assistant is happy and fruitful. 
The life of the students in the School is full of healthy 
activity of mind, body, and spirit. The career of the 
little band of graduates is inspiring. Every minister of 
our communion would do well to look about his parish 
and see if it may not be his privilege to set the feet of 
some gifted young woman toward this open door of 
opportunity. 

While every Unitarian society, wherever situated, would 
thus do well to send a student to the School, the churches 
that are within easy reach of Channing Hall in Boston, 
where the School lectures are given, have special advan- 
tages, denied to the more distant societies. ‘Their Sunday- 
school teachers and social workers, while not enrolled 
in the regular membership of the School, can all profit 
by the special courses. Every Saturday morning in 
October and November at half-past ten there will be a 
lecture and conference conducted by experts on the or- 
ganization and administration of the Sunday-school. 
These lectures are free to all and will be followed later 
in the year by demonstration lessons. Ministers, Sunday- 
school superintendents, and teachers cannot fail to find 
this hour of conference together of inestimable value in 
their difficult and challenging tasks. Until recent years 
no provision was made in the Divinity Schools for in- 
structing ministers in the principles and methods of 
religious education, and too many ministers find them- 
selves ill-equipped for the conduct of this very important 
part of their work. Superintendents and teachers are 


equally conscious of lack of preparation for the delicate 
tasks they have generously undertaken to perform. 
Here is their opportunity to supply the deficiencies in 
their training, to get acquainted with their tools, and 
to immeasurably increase the efficiency of our work of 
religious education. 

On Thursday morning at half-past ten throughout the 
year the dean has arranged the usual course of lectures 
on topics related to social welfare. This year’s course is 
particularly concerned with the problems of the health, 
recreation, and moral and spiritual education of children. 
The lecturers in the course are such well-qualified experts 
as Mr. Joseph Lee, president of the National Playground 
Association, Judge Harvey H. Baker, judge of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, Dr. Walter Fernald of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, headworker 
at the Civic Service House, Mr. Richard K. Conant of 
the Child Labor Commission, Mr. Parker B. Field, super- 
intendent of the Children’s Mission, Mrs. James J. 
Storrow, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, and others. The mem- 
bers of the Social Service Committees of our churches 
and all who are interested in work for the welfare of the 
next generation will find this course, for which a fee of 
five dollars is charged, exceedingly suggestive and inspir- 
ing. 

On Wednesday mornings at half-past nine, from October 
to April, Dr. Joseph H. Crooker is to give a course on 
Unitarian History. There is no one in our communion 
who can tell our ministers and people about the Unitarian 
traditions and the obligations of our Unitarian inheri- 
tances with larger knowledge or more inspiring enthusiasm. 
Our young people ought to know more about these things, 
and the older members of our congregations would find 
their loyalty deepened by a fresh study of an heroic 
story. Dr. Crooker’s subjects include a review of the 
history of the Unitarian movement in Hungary, Poland, 
England, and America, a study of Channing, Parker, and 
Martineau, a discussion of Unitarian contributions to 
American life, and, finally, five lectures on Unitarian 
doctrines. These lectures form one of the regular courses 
of the Tuckerman School, but, like the Social Welfare 
lectures, are open to special students on payment of a fee 
of five dollars. 

Correspondence in regard to regular membership in 
the School should be addressed to the dean, Mrs. Clara 
T. Guild, 25 Beacon Street, and the dean and her asso- 
ciates will be glad to welcome to the special courses all 
who appreciate the opportunity set before them. 

SAMUEL A. ELIO?. 


Current Topics. 


THE peace of the world was rudely broken last Friday 
when Italy declared war against Turkey. The declara- 
tion was preceded, twenty-four hours earlier, by the 
presentation of an ultimatum at Constantinople, in. 
which the Italian monarchy demanded immediate recog- 
nition of Italian sovereignty over Tripoli, the last great 
territory in Northern Africa still under Moslem domina- 
tion. The Ottoman government, confronted by a sudden 
crisis which it evidently regarded as inconceivable, an- 
nounced its willingness to make every concession to 
Italy except the abdication of its own authority. ‘The 
reply failed to meet the desires of the Italian govern- 
ment, which immediately proclaimed the beginning of 
armed hostilities. An Italian fleet that had been cruis- 
ing about the coast of Tripoli closed in upon the town of 
that name, and effected a blockade. Other flying naval 
detachments, which had been awaiting instructions by 
wireless, took up the task of harrying Ottoman ships 
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of commerce and of war. On the day war was declared 
three minor Turkish naval vessels were sunk or dis- 
abled. 

& 


Tue rapid march of events took the world by surprise, 
although there is excellent reason to believe that Italy’s 
designs had been communicated previously to the great 
European powers and had received, at least from Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, Italy’s partners in the triple 
alliance, the sanction of a qualified acquiescence. But 
even in Germany and Austria-Hungary the organs of 
public opinion expressed in vigorous terms a wide-spread 
condemnation of the “piratical methods’ employed by 
Italy,—this, too, within a short period after the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary at 
the expense of Turkey, and the German adventure at 
Agadir, which was designed to secure to the Teuton 
empire territorial concessions in Morocco. ‘The British 
press joined warmly in the outcry against the spoliation 
of Turkey, regardless of the incidental fact that the con- 
tinued administration of Egypt by Great Britain is one 
of the grievances which the Young Turks have tenta- 
tively touched upon from time to time within the past 


_two years. 
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To justify its extraordinary move upon the inter- 
national chess-board, the Italian government, through 
its minister of foreign affairs, issued a long list of griev- 
ances against the Ottoman administration, the gist of 
which was the contention that for a long time Italian 
subjects in Tripoli and other parts of Turkey had suf- 
fered from the hostile attitude of the government, that 
protests and demands for redress had proved futile, 
and that it was essential to Italian interests that a strong 
hand take the reins of government in Tripoli. To this 
arraignment the porte replied by a protest against spolia- 
tion, addressed to the powers. In reply to Turkey’s 
plea for intervention the powers interested conveyed the 
information that events must take their course, for the 
present at least; and it soon became apparent that so 
long as Italy confined its military operations to Tripoli 
no chancellery would attempt to restrain its designs, 
either in the guise of friendship or by a show of force. 


ed 


In the mean while evidences of internal weakness at 
Constantinople began to take an important part in 
estimates of the outcome of the struggle which had been 
precipitated. The Turkish cabinet last Saturday re- 
signed in a body, and Said Pasha, the octogenarian 
president of the senate, was intrusted with the task of 
forming a new ministry, in which Shevket Pasha, the 
foremost soldier in Turkey, retained the post of minister 
of war. Most of the other portfolios remained unas- 
signed last Tuesday. The plans for defence, which in- 
clude a partial mobilization, are badly hampered by the 
inability of the treasury to produce the necessary funds. 
Neither could money be borrowed for the most pressing 
needs. Under the circumstances the Ottoman govern- 
ment last Sunday issued a second circular appeal to the 
powers, which was as futile of immediate results as the 
first had been. Nevertheless, the work of mobilization 
was pressed, and troops began to concentrate upon the 
Greek border and in Macedonia, evidently in prepara- 
tion for a possible attempt at invasion by Italy. 


od 
Ir became apparent, in the first moments of the state of 


war, that Turkey could offer no adequate resistance to 
aggression in Tripoli itself. Nevertheless, Italy realizes 
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that the seizure of the coast towns in the coveted terri- 
tory will be only the beginning of the work of pacification 
and organization. he Arabs of the Hinterland, who 
have no love for the Turks, but regard a non-Moslem 
master as even less to be desired, are evidently prepared 
to resist the Italians by the sort of tactics which have 
kept the French busy in Algeria for many years. The 
appeal to Moslem fanaticism at Constantinople found 
a ready response in Tripoli. The plan of the Italian 
ministry of war, for the present at least, appears to be 
to land expeditionary forces in the towns of Tripoli and 
Benghazi, and from these points to extend the bound- 
aries of its authority by slow degrees,—how slow only 
the future can tell. But it appears to be certain that 
there can be no talk of a cessation of hostilities until 
Italy has been established at Tripoli and Benghazi. 


e 


THE opening of the war—which so far has been con- 
ducted chiefly on paper by both sides—conjured up the 
phantom of a general conflict before the eyes of frightened 
Europe. It was widely assumed that the Balkan states 
would not delay their participation in the quarrel, and 
that the great powers would be drawn into the contro- 
versy as a matter of course. Nothing of the sort, it 
became gradually apparent, is likely to happen unless 
Italy carries the war into European Turkey. Such a 
contingency the neutral powers are doing their best to 
prevent, for none of them is ready for the final dismem- 
berment of Turkey or the ultimate expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe. So, at the beginning of the Turco- 
Italian conflict, each of the great European nations kept 
its gaze anxiously concentrated upon the theatre of events, 
dreading to see a sign of violation of the rules by either of 
the chief actors. The news, on the second day of the 
war, that Italy had landed a force at Prevesa, in Epirus, 
caused a flurry of anxiety at all the neutral capitals until 
its reliability was disproved. 


& 


UNLESS all signs fail, the contest, in so far as it affects 
Turkey, will be short. It was announced, even before 
the first gun was fired by the Italian squadron off Prevesa, 
that Germany was deeply concerned by the falling out 
in which her ally and her friend had become involved. 
The difficult and uncertain sovereignty over Tripoli, 
however, is the only direct benefit which Italy has yet 
obtained from the vast expense of her continued mem- 
bership in the triple alliance, in the face of a growing 
public hostility to the arrangement. It is quite likely, 
therefore, that Berlin will make no overt move in the 
direction of a friendly mediation between the belligerents 
until the Italian position in Tripoli has been consoli- 
dated. That accomplished, it may be reasonably ex- 
pected that German diplomacy will exert itself to bring 
about a restoration of peace, possibly on the basis of the 
payment of an indemnity by Italy in return for the re- 
linquishment by Turkey of her rights of sovereignty. 
Then will come the long war against the Arabs. 


Brevities, 


Smartness endureth for a day, but wisdom abides 
forever. 


Don’t be frightened into throwing away good securities 
because there has been a flurry in Wall Street. 


Let everybody who wishes information about the 
National Conference at Washington ask his minister. 
He has the programmes, or ought to have them. 
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A banker who died at the age of ninety told the writer 
that he would have been much better off if he had in- 
vested all his money at 4 per cent. interest. 


What shall we say of the minister who frankly con- 
fesses that, when he receives his report of the National 
Conference, he tosses it into his waste basket? 


The Christian Advocate publishes under the head of 
“Editorial” various passages from the book of Proverbs 
concerning the strange woman and her ways, making 
application to the recent tragedy in Virginia. 


Letters to the Editor. 


More Political Economy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Perhaps you will permit a reply to Mr. W. A. Wood of 
West Upton, Mass., who seems to be well satisfied with 
his economic ‘‘facts.”” Oftentimes those who discern 
“fallacies’’ in others’ arguments resort to fallacies them- 
selves. It would also be interesting to learn where Mr. 
Wood studied political economy, inasmuch as he is 
quick to question the information of those with whom he 
disagrees. But that is no way to reach the truth upon 
any question affecting the welfare of men. 

The treating of labor as the sole cause of wealth is a 
fountain of much economic heresy. Even to qualify labor 
as a “producing cause’’ does not meet the objection. The 
act of production is not completed until the product 
reaches the hands of the consumer: it cannot be re- 
stricted merely to the labor expended in fashioning the 
article from the raw material “‘taken from the land.” 
The factors that determine the value of the product 
(which is mistaken by so many, including Mr. Wood, as 
‘““depending upon the amount of labor expended in pro- 
ducing it’) are multifarious, and in some particulars 
exist apart from the thing which possesses a value ex- 
pressible in terms of money. The attempt to draw a 
distinction between wealth and money, as though money 
was not in itself a form of wealth, indicates a lack of 
comprehension of the real nature of wealth. 

The burden of Mr. Wood’s argument, however, lies 
in assuming that those who invest money are in some 
manner “exploiters’’ of the poor and are not entitled to 
the payment of interest. He is thus led to the remark- 
able but insupportable conclusion that the poor are 
thereby made poorer, and ‘“‘that the more wealth one 
man has, the less somebody else necessarily has.”” Surely, 
not according to sound political economy. ‘The fact that 
one man can invest his surplus money is a sign that 
some one else expects to profit by the use of it. And this 
is what happens, unless the borrower is mistaken as to 
the profitable nature of the enterprise he undertakes. 
Usually, when borrowed money is invested, there results 
acreation of values, part of which—viz., that of interest— 
goes to the lender as his reward. ‘The réle which invested 
wealth plays in the development of industry is highly 
important, and without it much of the industrial growth 
of civilization would have been impossible. To rail 
against invested wealth may reveal a mind trained in 
the principles of political economy; but, then, how shall 
a rational man judge of that kind of political economy? 
Is there any wonder the land is filled with the lamenta- 
tions of pseudo-thinkers, whose advice, were it followed, 
even though uttered in the name of progress, would 
divert men to retrogressive paths? 

EDWARD DoBson. 

Jamaica, N.Y. : 
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- The Soul’s Emprise. 


BY MILSON JEFFERSON. 


When I sum up life’s store or count the wealth 

I seize and hold between each dawn and night, 
Heart, thou dost keep, it seems as if by stealth, 

Each day’s small gains against a cold world’s might. 


For what nice balancings of things are thine, 

Life’s myriad, dubious gifts to choose or spurn,— 
From seasons dull or gay to draw life’s wine, 

And from untoward things life’s lessons learn. 


Jones Very. 


-BY GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


American soil, it has been said, has produced no other 
man like Jones Very. Emerson characterized him as 
‘“‘our brave saint,’ and Channing once remarked that 
talking with him was like looking into the purely spiritual 
world. He was born in Salem, Mass., Aug. 28, 1813, 
and died there, in the old homestead on Federal Street, 
May 8, 1880. Asa boy he attended school in his native 
town and at New Orleans, Miss. Afterwards he taught 
classes, then entered Harvard, and after being graduated 
in 1836 became a divinity student at Cambridge. Seven 
years later he was licensed to preach, but never entered the 
pastorate, there being no demand for his peculiar quality 
of preaching and his unique personality. For thirty- 
seven years after his graduation he lived a life of singular 
isolation in old Salem, the incidents of his career (if he 
may be said to have had a “‘career’’ at all) so few, so 
colorless, that one almost wonders how he continued to 
exist so long with so few social and human interests. An 
occasional trip to Boston, a meeting with Channing or 
Emerson, visits at the office of the Salem Gazette, long 
calls at the Peabodys,—these were the red-letter events 
in his life. But the range of his poetry is very wide. 
The quiet man in the old house on Federal Street was 
open-souled to the cosmic life of his kind. No one who 
lived in the nineteenth century more sincerely desired to 
realize the truth of human fellowship than he; and, if 
he was the ‘‘hermit thrush”’ of American literature, it 
was because of a dominating refinement of temperament 
rather than a wish to shirk the duties of the social order. 
He was content in a humility of faith,—content as Tolstoy 
never quite became,—and believed that he lived the life 
of submission to the will of God. His sonnet, “ Waiting 
the Divine Will,” is key to his supreme attitude of soul. 

“‘T idle stand that I may find employ, 

Such as my Master when he comes will give; 
TI cannot find in mine own work my joy, 

But wait, although on waiting, I must live. 
My body shall not turn which way it will, 

But stand till I the appointed road can find, 
And, journeying so, his messages fulfil, 

And do at every step the work designed; 
Enough for me still day by day to wait, 

Till thou who form’dst me, find’st me, too, a task,— 
A cripple, lying at the rich man’s gate, 

Content, for the few crumbs I get, to ask; 
A laborer but in heart, while, bound my hands 
Hang idly down, still waiting thy commands.” 


He was not a professional man, not a business man. 
He could not get into business at all, for he did not know 
how to buy and sell and get gain. He seemed to have 
no “‘vocation.”” He had no mechanic skill, no strength to 
dig in the streets. His “works,’’ however, consist of 
a volume of poems and essays which has place in American 
literature, and his name lives in national biography. In 
1839 (he was only twenty-six years old) Little & Brown 
of Boston published his ‘‘Essays and Poems,” edited by 
Emerson. One may see a copy of the little book in the 
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Boston Public Library. There was no second edition, 
but in 1883 another selection of his verse was published, 
and in 1886 the standard collection of his writings was 
given to the world. For this there is no large demand. 
My own copy was presented to me by the poet’s sister, 
Miss Lydia A. L. Very, herself a poet and essayist. 

But it is the life of Very rather than his writing which 
has value. ‘To look at him, to know him,” said a fellow- 
townsman, was to see Genius. He moved to and fro in 
Salem like Dante among the Florentines,—a man who 
had seen God. He drew his inspiration from the spirit 
itself, far away in the soul, where no ambition comes, but 
only lowliness, humility, aspiration. 

“A man who had seen God.”” A man who believed that 
he had perfected harmony between himself and God, and 
that because he did not wilfully transgress the divine law 
lived without sin. It was his conviction that sin consists 
in self-will, that all holiness consists in unconditional 
surrender of the individual human will to the will of 
God; and he believed that one whose object is not to do 
his own will in anything, but constantly to do always 
those things that please the Father, will be infallibly led 
and taught by him in all things. This belief possessed 
him so fully, or he possessed it so uncompromisingly, that 
for a time he was actually regarded as a monomaniac and 
consigned to an insane asylum. He believed that there 
is what he called “a final sacrifice in filial obedience to 
God,” and that he had made that sacrifice. He took 
religion so seriously, indeed, that the Salem clergy re- 
garded him unbalanced: he disturbed them, it appears, 
in their cosey studies, asking, in his gently insistent way, 
if they had made the final sacrifice, if they had conse- 
crated themselves wholly and in everything to God, if 
they were always in union and harmony with the Spirit. 
This mission to the ministry was undertaken, of course, 
under the direction of the Spirit and in complete indif- 
ference to visible success or failure. His only concern 
was to submit himself altogether to the divine will,—to 
be led by God in all things, great or small. When, there- 
fore, he felt called to go out on a tour of visits among the 
preachers of the town, he accepted the duty as a divine 
ordination, and calmly went from study to study, until 
his mission was accomplished. James Freeman Clarke 
says, ‘“Entire submission and absolute dependence con- 
stituted his whole religious life, and his religious life made 
the whole of his actual life.’’ Well, that is what a pagan 
man expects of a Christian man,—that his religious life 
shall make the whole of his actual life, that there shall 
be no divorce between his creed and his conduct, that 
the whole tissue of his life shall be religion, that he shall 
not play fast and loose with his sense of personal respon- 
sibility to Almighty God. If the professional clergy of 
Salem resented his pious, prophetic mission to them, it 
was because they themselves were deficient in the essen- 
tial soul of religion; and, if he did not institute methods 
of persecution, it was because he understood the sig- 
nificance of the law, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” If the Puritans of Salem two hundred years 
before had had the spirit of Jones Very, there would have 
been no Salem witchcraft. They would have known 
that the ancient command, “Suffer not a witch to live’”’ 
(if it ever had any divine authority), was inconsistent with 
the great second commandment, ‘“‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor,” and would have lived in humility as Jones 
Very lived. They had the same Bible that he had, the 
same access to the Spirit that he had; and, if they had 
interpreted the life and teachings of Jesus, as he did, there 
would never have been a gallows built on the hills of 
New England. 

“‘T knew a man,’’ says Emerson, in his essay on “‘ Friend- 
ship,” ‘who under a certain religious frenzy: omitted all 
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compliment and commonplace, spoke to the conscience 
of every person he encountered, and that with great 
insight and beauty. At first he was resisted, and all men 
agreed he was mad. But, persisting, as indeed he could 
not help doing for some time in this course, he attained 
to the advantage of bringing every man of his acquaint- 
ance into true relations with him. No man would think 
of speaking falsely with him or putting him off with any 
chat of markets or reading-rooms; but every man was 
constrained by so much sincerity to face him. And what 
love of nature, what poetry, what symbol of truth he 
had he did certainly show him!”” This man was Jones 
Very. 

I suspect that during the years 1813 and 1880 there 
were many men and women in Salem who expressed the 
opinion that it was impossible to live the life of a saint 
there, but Jones Very was living that life there in all its 
sweetness and light, even if unappreciated. When I 
visited his home at 154 Federal Street in 1900, I met one 
who had known him. Her eyes filled with tears as she 
said to me, ‘‘He was not appreciated as he should have 
been.’”’ A bronze tablet now marks the house, which 
belongs to the Essex Institute, and a little stone marks 
his gravein Beverly. There isa book of his in the World’s 
Library, and through the Universal Church there is 
breathed the spirit of the Salem saint,—the man who 
learned the secret of harmonizing self-reliance with per- 
fect submission to the will of God and perfect harmony 
with fellow-man, the man who lowly listened and heard 
the right word. 

Lynn, Mass. 


Vacation Vespers. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


One goes naturally into the forest. Here, no doubt, 
our forefathers, of whatever type they may have been, 
found their homes and their sustenance. Here there 
was safety. Before the stone axe was hurled at the pre- 
historic monster of the primitive world, man made his 
home in the spreading branches of these forest trees. 
Here he heard the prowling, nightly, of the mammoth 
beasts that infested that tropical earth. Here he learned 
to sharpen his arrow and string his bow. Here he lis- 
tened to the soothing lullaby of the wind as it rocked 
him to sleep in branches that were far above danger and 
harm. It may be that the memories of these days have 
had something to do in sending the civilized man back 
again into the forest. Maurice Thompson, who was a 
natural naturalist, tells of a night in a treetop. The 
experience is one well worth repeating, save that for him 
there came a storm. Even then the charm and thrill 
of the adventure, rocked by the infinite winds in the 
cradle of the centuries, made a memorable hour in his life. 

Whether these things be true or not, whether there is 
anything in the long, long heredity of man or not, there 
is a feeling of rest and quiet in the wood that is grateful 
to tired man everywhere. Just to go into the forest and 
spend the night in a house made of bark, the impromptu 
dwelling of the hunter and woodman, this is an experience 
that well pays for the trouble. When the house is built 
thus, without the use of tools save the good axe of the 
pioneer, and the bed is made of boughs, and the night 
falls around with its mighty silences and weird sounds, 
then man creeps close to this power that made the country 
and far from the power that made the city. Man comes 
close to God, and in doing so becomes the simple child 
of nature that he is and must ever be, and it is now and 
here that a true and unalterable worship begins. 

Of late we have come to go out of the city and into 
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the country with new and cleaner hearts. The hunter 
of game is vanishing before the hunter of truth. The 
gun is giving way to the camera. ‘The desire to kill is 
giving way to a reverence for life that means the sparing 
of the song of the forest and the creatures of the field. 
With this change there has come a greater, that in the 
being of all things beats the heart of God. Thus the man 
turns away from the city to the country because he comes 
into a life that is nearer to the life that was given him 
from the hand of the Infinite. If he can do no more, he 
reads a book and is comforted by its purity and sim- 
plicity. He becomes not a nature fakir, but a nature 
worshipper. 

Out of the turmoil of the day and the year with a heart 
thirsty for the knowledge that shall soothe and save, 
the man goes into the forest. If he cannot build him 
a home, he is content to live the simple life of the primi- 
tive man as near as the changed conditions will allow. 
He gets away from the turmoil and the contest, the get- 
ting and keeping, and lives close to the heart of nature 
for a season. Here the old quiet of the first man amid 
the eternal and infinite silences comes in some measure 
to him, and he is face to face with the Spiritual Presence 
which is in and over all things. He comes to know that 
life is not really lived in the mart or the forum, but in 
the soul. Here there is contemplation and here there 
is communion. The goodness and the truth and the 
beauty which is in all things now takes hold of the soul. 
Man finds that what he interprets is what is given to 
him from within. The outer world in reality becomes by 
a sudden transposition an illusion. The landscapes are 
landscapes of spirit and not of matter. ‘The soul in all 
its deeds is pressing out into the creative and making 
spiritual landscapes. Life and love are all. 

WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


The Church: Its Function and Certain Relationships. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


Healthful opposition, necessary to the development of 
individuals and institutions, has been richly experienced 
by us of the rational faith. We ought to be grateful, 
for opposition has made us strong; but, to receive its 
fullest benefit, we must understand the nature of that 
which stands in our path, and meet it with wise resistance. 
Folly and supineness mean disaster, possibly destruction. 

Our first battle was ecclesiastical. We emerged vic- 
torious, strong, and self-reliant. Our second conflict 
was moral. Our ethical stamina was put to the test in 
the anti-slavery controversy. Battle-scarred and _ tri- 
umphant, but with no furlough, we entered upon our 
third contest, that waged with the issues raised by the 
doctrine of evolution, which struck, philosophically, at 
the very foundations of our faith. Just as the .anti- 
slavery bitterness was culminating in the clash of arms, 
Darwin was publishing his revolutionary and faith-assail- 
ing works. For more than a quarter of a century this 
mechanical concept of the world was placed squarely 
across our path,—an opposition compared with which 
our ecclesiastical and moral obstacles were very small. 
A progressive church may easily withstand the assaults 
of conservatism and the alienations of diverse moral 
visions, but any attack upon the foundations of faith is 
a grave menace. But we cleared away our intellectual 
difficulties, none the worse, as time has proved, for our 
“evolutionary bath.” Science itself became our ally, 
forced by its own progress to transpose its static into 
dynamic terms. All this brings religion and science into 
the closest harmony. Thus our churches escaped from 
the thrall of science, and were at peace for a decade or 
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two, safer than ever before in their progress along the 
highway of the rational faith. 

But the children of the spirit need challenge and con- 
flict, not only to make them strong, but to keep them so. 
With the opening of the twentieth century the spectre of 
subjective idealism confronted us, not in its philosophical 
form, for we were already familiar with it as a dogma 
of philosophy and a charming transcendental theory, 
but the doctrine of the absoluteness of the inner life 
presented itself as a working basis of action, the new cults 
arisen in our time declaring that the free spirit had no 
need of the outer world. As devotees of natural science, 
our interest in the objective world was very real, and the 
revulsion to complete subjective-interest on the part of 
our opponents startled us, indeed alarmed us. However, 
we needed the opposition to make us strong again. For 
we had grown weak as to our own interior witness of 
‘““God, immortality, and the moral law.’’ But the strife 
of rational religion with subjective idealism of the popular 
sort is lessening, and once again we see the promise of 
victory on the king’s highway. ‘The truths of the inner 
life and the outer world, of intuition and inference, of 
faith and science, are securely ours to-day; our freshened 
strength is undeniable; our position impregnable, so far 
as foes without are concerned. 

But, as of old, so it is true with us,—‘‘ A man’s foes are 
those of his own household.” Our present opposition, 
very largely, comes from within ourselves. We are 
called upon to enter the lists in that most terrific of all 
struggles,—that for self-mastery. Prejudice, indifference, 
and waywardness are the chief obstacles in our path 
in this new day. It only remains for us to conquer these 
foes within, to make ours the strongest churches in the 
world. ‘To restore ourselves, we must have a clear ideal 
of the function of our churches, and then put away some 
of the prejudices brought along from the past, eccle- 
siastical and scientific. We must rid ourselves of our 
indifference, and cease the waywardness which leads 
us far afield from the true function of a church. 

What is a church’s function? Pre-eminently, a church 
is a place dedicated to devout and dignified aspiration 
and ceremonial known as public worship, the aim of 
which is the cultivation of reverence for all the laws of 
life in this universe of laws. A church’s social activity, 
philanthropic endeavor, its music and its preaching, and 
its reformatory struggles are, ideally speaking, subsidiary 
to the church’s function as the centre for the cultivation 
of reverence for law. The great difficulty with most 
churches is that they have lost sight of their central 
purpose, and have allowed subsidiary interests to absorb 
their attention, sometimes almost exclusively. What 
the modern rationalistic world knows absolutely is that 
this is a universe of laws, and that obedience to these 
laws is the only pathway to liberty, effectiveness, and 
blessedness. Perhaps better than any other churches, 
rationalistic churches hold this treasure secure. The 
conviction that this is a universe of laws that must be 
obeyed is the honorable prize of our successful warfare 
with ecclesiastical, moral, philosophical, and transcen- 
dental opposition. Now the next step: Laws must 
not only be understood and obeyed, but they must be 
revered sincerely and affectionally. We know enough, 
our wills are strong enough, but our hearts are rarely 
warm enough, in this rationalistic and self-assertive age, 
toward the great, eternal laws of life. Therefore, the 
adequate contemplation of the law and its glad obedience 
is becoming increasingly difficult. The age and the 
nation suffer in consequence. 

The one element common to all churches is worship, 
and the effect of worship is to stimulate the sentiment 
of reverence, but along with the necessity for the culti- 
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vation of reverence is an inherent danger; namely, that 
those things which are dearest to a church are the objects 
of that church’s reverence. If a church’s ideals are 
true, reverence for them is safe; but, if false, most danger- 
ous. ‘Traditions, forms, ceremonials, doctrines, philoso- 
phies, reforms, social propaganda, too often command 
the reverence of churches: the result is fatal. Rational- 
istic churches must put the emphasis upon reverence for 
realities. Reason must determine what the law is, and 
will must enforce obedience to it, but both reason and 
the wil need the inspiration of reverence-adoring love 
for the laws of life, to give reason and will their fullest 
power and activity. As individuals are bound together 
socially, they need to cultivate reverence for law and 
reality socially: hence the church as a place for culti- 
vating reverence for law. Such is the raison d’étre of 
the rationalistic church. 

Unitarians, therefore, among other rationalists have 
laid upon them the duty of maintaining just such centres 
of public worship. If they do not, other churches will 
cultivate reverence, without opposition, for the very 
things against which Unitarians rose in revolt a century 
ago. ‘The future of this nation will be determined by its 
dominant religion; and woe betide this people, governed 
by laws, if the dominant religion cultivates reverence for 
artificial or perverted law! Unitarian churches, by all 
their victories over artifice and reaction and unreality,— 
ecclesiastical, moral, philosophical, and transcendental,— 
are admirably fitted and pre-eminently called upon to 
develop in this nation, through public worship adapted 
to this end, reverence for all the laws of right living, 
every law of God and of nature. When rationalists so 
conceive of the function of their churches,—and our 
churches are true to this ideal,—they will be filled at every 
service of public worship to which they open their doors. 
That they are not filled is due, we believe, to indistinct- 
ness in the minds of Unitarians as to the real and primary 
function of a church. . Our failure is a nation’s disaster! 
Our self-conquering is a part of the nation’s hope! 

As rational men and women, must we not give heed to 
these considerations? ‘The future liberty of our children 
and children’s children, bound up with the nation’s 
welfare, depends upon our decision and fidelity. As the 
Middle Age struggled for religious freedom and the 
Renaissance Period for civil liberty, so the modern world 
is embattled in a terrific conflict for economic, industrial, 
and commercial liberty and progress. It is divided into 
two great camps,—the advocates of competition and the 
advocates of combination. Just at present the latter, 
principle is dominant, intrenched in the legalism of cor- 
porate privilege for private benefit. Ours is the age of 
compulsory co-operation. ‘To be followed by the glad 
time of free competition and voluntary co-operation? 
Who can say? But we do know that there can be neither 
peace nor productiveness by any restriction of lawful 
liberty. History gives ample testimony of the truth of 
this statement. Regardless of our predilections, whether 
for competition or for combination, the final issue must 
be determined by the universal law governing the com- 
petitive and co-operative relations of man with man. 
Supposing that both principles are right, if duly cor- 
related,—that the law is competition for development, 
co-operation for productiveness, and each under liberty,— 
then we need to put that eternal law into operation in 
daily life and enthrone it as the ideal of American nation- 
ality. Who is to lead the way but trained rationalists 
who obey the great law because they have cultivated 
reverence for it in their services of public worship? What 
better leaders than such when the laws of the nation shall 
contemplate placing all its citizens in honorable rivalry 
for mutual development, and bringing them into orderly, 
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harmonious, and voluntary responsible co-operation with 
each other in noble, productive life? Who better fitted 
to help guide the way than those trained in Unitarian 
churches? Because of rationalistic and moral liberty 
insisted upon and defended by Unitarian churches, 
and because modern corporate industry needs just such 
people, our churches are likely to become more and more 
filled with corporation leaders, our whole genius tends 


.to develop just that kind of mental strength. But who 


so needs discipline, in reverence for the rational and moral 
laws underlying corporate co-operation that shall not 
militate against human welfare, as these same corpora- 
tion leaders? And who so capable as our people of 
Unitarian training to lead the nation out of the conten- 
tions of present compulsory co-operation into the hoped- 
for joy and liberty of united freedom and voluntary co- 
operation? Was ever the challenge to Unitarian people 
and their churches greater? Was ever the call to noble, 
manly duty clearer? Was there ever larger need for 
cultivating reverence for all the laws of life? Has the 
nation ever been so much in need of true and loyal 
rationalistic churches and devotees as in this very present 
hour? 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Drink in England. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


A writer stated in the Christian Register some weeks 
ago that the drink bill of England decreased from 1900 to 
1910 Over $232,000,000. He claimed that this change 
had been brought about, ‘“‘not by law, but by the increase 
of a tendency toward moderation.” 

What are the facts? He evidently carelessly copied 
a statement printed in the Westminster Gazette, but with- 
out noting certain important qualifications. Mr. George 
B. Wilson of Manchester has long been accepted as 
authority by all parties on this subject, especially com- 
mended to me by Rt. Hon. John Burns. He puts the 
reduction for those ten years at about $130,000,000, an 
error in the above statement of over one hundred million 
dollars. And this is for the whole United Kingdom, not 
for England alone, as stated,—an error of thirty millions 
more. 

Again, it is hardly fair to use 1900 for comparison, as 
that was at the time of the drunkenness of the days of 
the Boer War, during which in two years there was an 
increase of over forty millions in the drink bill of the 
kingdom. If, therefore,-we make a fair comparison with 
1898, the decrease in England alone for the dozen years 
would be about $70,000,000, which is most encouraging. 
However, in 1910 there was an increase over the previ- 
ous year of some $12,000,000, though less liquor was 
used, prices being higher. 

It is a hopeful fact that there has been a downward 
tendency in this enormous drink bill on the whole for 
some thirty years. As Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P., 
states in a private letter to me, ‘‘As time goes on, the 
highest points of expenditure touched are lower than the 
previous highest points, and the lowest figures to which 
the consumption falls are lower than the previous lowest.”’ 

Now, is it true that law has had nothing to do with 
this decrease, but that it is all due, as claimed, to the 
advocates of ‘“‘moderation’’? Let me quote a few words 
from this letter of Sir Thomas, who is a leading authority 
on this subject in England, “It has been accentuated 
recently by the taxation of recent budgets.” This taxa- 
tion tends to close public houses (saloons). And, to quote 
Sir Thomas again, ‘The reduction in the facilities for 
obtaining drink has undoubtedly had a great influence.”’ 
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Here is a man who knows the subject thoroughly, and he 
asserts that “‘law’’ has been a powerful factor. 

Prime Minister Asquith (no temperance fanatic), in 
introducing the Licensing Bill of 1908 (vetoed by the 
Lords, who will probably never again outrage the con- 
science of Great Britain by such shameful action at the 
behest of brewers and distillers), in describing what 
must be done to secure “effective reform” of the drink 
curse, used these words, ‘‘The first is an effective and a 
progressive reduction in the excessive facilities which are 
now allowed for the retail sale of intoxicating drinks.” 
This surely means that in his opinion ‘‘law’’ has an im- 
portant part to play in temperance reform. 

The co-operating influences of legislation and of public 
opinion acting on the licensing magistrates have led 
in recent years to a rapid extinction of liquor shops,— 
about 10,000 in the last ten years; and with this reduc- 
tion has gone also a reduction of arrests for drunkenness, 
showing the effectiveness of “law” as a temperance agent. 
The Budget of 1909 (due to D. Lloyd-George), a revenue 
rather than a temperance measure, raised the tax on 
spirits about 90 cents a gallon. There was at once a 
marked decrease of licenses, and the convictions for drunk- 
enness fell from 187,803 (1908 in England and Wales) 
to 169,518,—a reduction of 18,285, or nearly 10 per cent. 
And yet we are told that “law”’ has nothing to do with 
the drink problem. 

Lord Chancellor Loreburn, speaking at Westminster 
a year ago on “ Drink and Social Reform,”’ most heartily 
approved the provisions and emphasized the influence 
of this Budget (and he surely ought to know something 
about the subject) in behalf of temperance; and, after 
quoting the following reply made by Lloyd-George to 
his critics, “I say, if any chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the face of these facts [respecting the reduction of 
drinking and drunkenness] in response to any appeal 
from any interest were to alter a tax that had such very 
beneficial results, he would be guilty of a crime against 
society,’ Lord Loreburn then remarked, “I think this 
the language of a statesman.” 

But what about the other influences operative in behalf 
of temperance, for we must all agree with another state- 
ment of Lord Loreburn in this remarkable address, that, 
while “law”’ is “‘a weapon of singular value,”’ it is not the 
fundamental cure of this terrible social disease. Is the 
policy of “moderation” that remedy? Has this decrease 
of drink in England been chiefly due to the advocates of 
“moderation,” as contended by the writer whose article 
is under discussion? 

What do the competent witnesses say? ‘There are over 
fifty societies in the United Kingdom of a general char- 
acter engaged in temperance work, and their influénce is 
the chief cause of progress toward sobriety in those coun- 
tries. All but one (or possibly two) are pledged to total 
abstinence. ‘The secretary of this one which is the ex- 
ception (Church of England Temperance Society, which 
has a dual basis), Rev. Gerald A. Thompson, writes me, 
“Tt is the growing popularity of abstinence that is to be 
credited with any increase of temperance and decrease 
of drinking which now occurs.’’ He himself underscored 
the word “‘abstinence.’’ Here it may be stated that all 
the pleas in its abundant and excellent literature and in its 
weekly journal, The Chronicle, are not for moderate use, 
but for “total abstinence.” 

It is unnecessary to quote here from all the letters 
received from eminent men in Great Britain in reply 
to my inquiries on this particular point. But let me refer 
to a few which illustrate the tenor of the whole number. 

Sir George White, M.P., writes, ‘It may be said with 
absolute truth that, so far as public and platform advo- 
cacy, there is scarcely such a person seen [as a champion 
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of ‘‘moderation’’]. A large number of our leading doctors 
are emphatic in their testimony that small quantities 
of alcoholic drinks are damaging in their degree as well 
as the excessive use, and our leading insurance offices all 
take a teetotal life at a lower rate than a moderate 
drinker.”’ 

Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.P., writes as follows: 
“The temperance reform in this country owes nothing 
to moderate drinkers. ‘The real power is that of the total 
abstinence associations.” ‘The same testimony is given 
by Mr. T. R. Ferens, member of Parliament for Hull, 
who is secretary of the National Commercial ‘Temperance 
League (an organization of solid business men), “The 
really solid work that has been done in this country in the 
interests of temperance has been done by total abstain- 
ers.”” The fact is that, while there are many so-called 
moderate drinkers in Great Britain, they are doing noth- 
ing for the cause of temperance (except to hinder it); 
and the position which they occupy becomes, in the light 
of laboratory research, medical discovery, and industrial 
experience, less and less tenable from year to year. 

To these, in conclusion, may well be added the testi- 
mony of our prominent London Unitarian member of the 
House of Commons, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, who writes, 
“Practically the whole of the effective temperance work 
is done by those societies which preach total abstinence.” 
And he refers especially to the invaluable work among 
the young by the Band of Hope movement, which has 
a membership now of nearly 4,000,000,—a movement 
under the special patronage of Queen Mary. Its leaders 
start on October 14 to add another million children to 
its membership. 

To these efforts among the young must be added the 
teachings on the effects of alcohol (all in the direction 
of total abstinence) which are being introduced into the 
schools of the land. Through all these efforts a new gen- 
eration is growing up with a large percentage of total 
abstainers; and, as they increase, the drink bill will 
decrease more rapidly than at present. It must be 
remembered that in these last activities the women of 
Great Britain have taken a very large and noble part. 

The general conclusion is obvious. The temperance 
situation in Great Britain is hopeful and improving, not 
because there are more ‘‘moderate”’ drinkers, but because 
there is a great army of devoted men and women who are 
working for “total abstinence” and a much larger army 
who guide their lives by the discovery of science that 
the only rational temperance to-day is the complete 


avoidance of all alcoholic and malt liquors. 


ROSLINDALE, BOSTON. 


Spiritual Life. 


Holy the custom that, week by week, calls ‘men to- 
gether in brotherhoods to remember God; to face their 
ideals; to thank, to confess, to forgive, to quicken the 
spirit of service. Through this quiet hour breathes the 
worship of ages, the prayers of forgotten generations, the 
cathedral music of history.—Unity Hymns and Chorals. 
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Who art thou that complainest of thy life of toil? 
Complain not. Look up, my wearied brother; see thy 
fellow-workmen there, in God’s Eternity; surviving 
there, they alone surviving; sacred band of the Im- 
mortals, celestial body-guard of the empire of mankind. 
To thee Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; Heaven 
is kind,—as a noble mother; as that Spartan mother, 
saying while she gave her son his shield, ‘‘ With it, my son, 
or upon it.” —T. Carlyle. 
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I have a power in my soul which enables me to per- 
ceive God. I am as certain as I live that nothing is 
so near to me as God. Man is more or less blessed as 
he is aware of the presence of God. It is not because 
God is in him, and so close to him, and he hath God, 
that he is blest, but because he perceives God’s pres- 
ence, and knows and loves him.—Tauler. 
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That truth which in our calm and sober hours we have 
accepted, we ought not to let go because, in hours of trial 
and darkness, we cannot see it. Cling to it still, and you 
will see it again by and by. There is such a thing as 
loyalty to truth, which is noble. It is good to trust in 
God, in goodness, in eternal right, in the triumph of 
truth over evil, when we do not see how or understand 
why.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 


Che Pulpit. 
God’s Part and Ours. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


Thou wilt perfect that which concerneth me.—PSaALM exxxviii. 8. 
He who hath begun a good work in you wil! perfect it.—Purt.. i. 6. 


There was a time when this earth was uninhabited 
by human beings, and such a time may come again. 
Whether life will be extinguished by a grand catastrophe 
or by a slow decline of the sun’s heat, and whether the 
end is to come in ten, ten thousand, or ten million years, 
are questions we can more easily ask than answer. But 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the object for which 
the earth exists, whatever it is, will be fully accomplished. 
Is it not also reasonable to believe that the human race 
has not been created in vain,—that the object of our ex- 
istence, whatever it is, will be fully accomplished? For 
we are obliged to contemplate life on earth as having 
had a beginning, and as likely to have an end. More 
closely home comes the fact that for each of us the en- 
trance upon this stage of being and the exit from it can 
never be far apart. Will the object of our individual 
existence be accomplished? It seems idiotic to doubt 
that there is such an object. Can we help asking, What 
are we here for? Is there any wise and worthy purpose 
behind your life and mine? And what is to come of it? 
Our existence seems involved in a vast maze of things 
and connected with a long chain of causes and events. 
Are we merely being played with by pitiless or Puckish 
natural forces? Are we 

“But eddies of the dust, 
Uplifted by the blast and whirled 
Along the highway of the world, 
A moment only, then to fall 
Back to a common level all, 

At the subsiding of the gust’’? 

Ah! if we could know or if we could restfully believe 
that the Power which brought us here really means some- 
thing good, really has a large plan and provisions for us, 
and really cares for our present and lasting welfare, how 
gratefully we might accept this strange gift of life, and 
how comfortably we might occupy our seats on the planet 
as it ‘‘plunges eyeless on forever!”’ 

In all our higher moods, what we most deeply want 
is to feel assured that we are being prepared for a worthy 
destiny by changes for the better going on within our- 
selves. Make us sure of that, and all misgivings will 
give place to peace and joy. If day by day, or even 
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year by year, I am able to see that I am becoming a 
nobler kind of being, it will be impossible to doubt that 
the laws and forces by which I live are entirely friendly, 
so that they can be forever trusted. Why do we not 
always feel this happy confidence? Why cannot all 
mankind feel this way? Perhaps we can find out why. 
But, first, why do we suffer this sense of incompleteness 
and self-satisfaction? Why are we doomed to feel that 
we are capable of becoming and doing and enjoying im- 
mensely more than we have yet attained? ‘The question 
ought to be its own answer. We ask it because we 
aspire, because we are inwardly in motion, because we 
are made to grow in wisdom and in goodness. “The 
hope of a wise heart is prophecy.” It is as if a voice 
whispered in the heart of the egg, as it thrills to the 
brooding warmth, “You shall yet be a bird!” or in the 
seed, as it is stirred by the touch of the sun ray, “You 
shall yet be a tree!” 

Here is: the patience of the saints, or of those who are 
in the way of becoming saints. It is “the patience of 
hope.” ‘They have learned to trust the purpose of good 
which is within and behind their personal life; in other 
words, they believe in God. ‘This is the joyful cry and 
uplift of the Hebrew who wrote the One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Psalm: ‘The Lord will perfect that which 
concerneth me. Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth forever. 
Forsake not the works of thine own hands.’ And this 
is Paul’s encouragement to his struggling brethren at 
Philippi, “Being confident that he who hath begun a 
good work in you will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.’’ Behind the dialect of Jew or Christian is the 
strong, steady beat of the human heart when it rests in 
the higher Heart. 

But our fears, as well as our hopes, have inward causes. 
It is fortunate for us that we can only keep faith alive by 
faithfulness. No man ever felt full confidence in God 
while wilfully breaking his laws. All badness in us makes 
us blind to his goodness, and makes us afraid that he 
will let things go to the bad. ‘The perfect love that casts 
out fear is the love that clasps both divinity and hu- 
manity. No man feels forgiven till he forgives, nor 
takes hold of divine help till he tries to help himself. 
To rest and rejoice in that good purpose of God which 
is within and behind our life we must make that pur- 
pose ours; we must choose for ourselves that life of 
filial and fraternal rectitude which he chooses for us. 
How can we feel that all things work for good unless we 
are working for good? 

If one finds his life unfolding into conscious spirit- 
uality, into wisdom and love as vital and guiding 
principles, into trustful, happy sonship, it will slowly 
dawn upon him that this is a sharing of the infinite and 
universal life, that he and the Father are one. ‘The 
creative forces will flow into and through soul and body, 
like soft, circulating streams, as surely and as naturally 
as the energies of spring and summer flow into and through 
the organism of a tree. 

Here the Christian gospel and the gospel of science 
utter the same message of evolution,—evolution in the 
world of mind as in the world of matter. All forces and 
processes conspire to produce character. As Humboldt 
says, ‘Property, government, society, books, religion,— 
all are but scaffolding to build a man.’”’ ‘The man is the 
end, and not a part of the perishable means. Destruc- 
tion itself is but a way-station along the high road of 
progressive creations. Philosophy, poetry, and proph- 
ecy unite in celebrating the mysterious power which 
works for the regeneration or renewal of our moral 
being. 

Each one of us is an incomplete creation,—something 
begun, but not finished. The wonder and awfulness of 
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the situation lies here. At a certain stage of our own 
development we are called to take part in the process: 
we find that we can help or hinder our own progress in 
wisdom and in virtue, we can rise into that higher life 
to which we are born heirs or we can sink into moral 
poverty and debasement. ‘There is no wave of destiny 
which sweeps us straight toward the shores of perfection. 
The same wind which takes the skilful sailor into port 
may dash the unskilful one upon the rocks. That was 
a sensible and manly prayer which the Greek sailor 
offered to Neptune, his god of the sea, “Thou canst save 
me if thou wilt, or thou canst drown me if thou wilt; 
but, howsoever that may be, I will hold my rudder true.” 
One need not greatly mourn if such a brave man never 
comes back to port. If he goes to the bottom, he lands 
safely: he has learned the greatest lesson this life can 
teach him,—he has learned to be true to himself, and 
thus to the Highest. Amid the conflict of elements 
around him—the roar of winds and rage of waters—he 
has found a firm and steady power at the centre of his 
own being. No matter how good God is, I must be good, 
too, from loving and rational choice of good, or I shall 
miss the blessedness of goodness as surely as I shall miss 
of health by intemperance or of sunlight by blindness. 

I once called a five-year-old boy “‘a little man.” “I 
am not a man: I ama child,” he said. ‘‘But there’s a 
man in you,’’ said I, “just as there’s an oak-tree in an 
acorn.’ ‘‘But what if the hogs eat up the acorn?”’ was 
the question that flashed back, and made me quite silent 
and thoughtful. Nature is full of these solemn par- 
ables,—crushed seeds, addled eggs, blighted flowers, 
abortive growths. 

The eccentric Lorenzo Dow once gave notice that he 
would preach in a grove on the Calvinistic doctrine, 
“Once in grace, always in grace.’’ When the people 
came together, they saw the preacher climb a tree. Then 
he cried out, “Hold on, or you'll fall!” Dropping from 
one limb to another, he shouted each time, ‘‘ Hold on, or 
you'll fall!’’ At last he dropped from the lower limb to 
the ground, and walked away, leaving his hearers to 
make their own application. 

It is the tempter’s voice which whispers, “If thou art 
God’s child, there is no danger in casting thyself down; 
for his angels will bear thee up.’ ‘There is no true way 
of putting things that will let us off from taking care of 
ourselves, and keeping our hearts with all diligence. 
Confidence in the law we live under‘comes from obedience 
and loyalty. This confidence, that he who has taken our 
life in charge will not neglect or desert his own work,— 
that he will perfect that which concerns us,—cannot be 
misplaced; for such confidence never comes to a man 
unless he is trying to do his best. Of course, he has no 
business to complain that he cannot see the way when 
he leaves the way or when he shuts his eyes. I know 
that in these days of questioning and of intellectual 
perplexity many sincere people find it difficult to believe 
in a fatherly God, and for all such bewildered ones I 
have only tenderest sympathy. But, as a general rule, 
I suppose we ought to confess that we do not see God 
because we are not looking for him, and that we do not 
trust him because we do not put ourselves in the way to 
know and love him. A disobedient or unfilial feeling, so 
long as it lasts, will make it impossible for any child to 
come into happy relations with father or mother. All 
our inward disorders confuse our vision and make for 
us a caricature of the universe. 

This is our encouragement: Whenever we fall into the 
order and keep step with our own duties and with the 
divine procession of events, we are inwardly tranquil- 
lized; we gain self-possession and assurance; we move 
with the moving forces, and all things work together for 
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good. Even seeming hindrances become helps,—as say- 
age warriors believe that the courage and strength of 
the enemies they kill will pass into their own hearts and 
muscles. Who has ever mastered a difficulty or con- 
quered a weakness or carried an honorable burden or 
performed an appointed task without gaining new power 
and confidence? Rough seas make the best sailors, and 
hard climates produce a sturdy people. When we ac- 
cept life as a training-school in patience, fortitude, ser- 
vice, and faithfulness, then it is that we are working out 
our own salvation as God works in us, according to his 
good pleasure. ‘‘His good pleasure,’’—what a sweet, 
gracious, inspiring phrase, if we would take it aright! 
The austerity and severity of the. spiritual laws, the re- 
lentless uniformity of the order of cause and effect, the 
seeming pitilessness that pushes us back upon ourselves 
and into this awful solitude,—if we reflect a little, would 
we have it otherwise? ‘His good pleasure”’ will be ours 
also when faith grows brave enough to match the inward 
forces against all outward pleasure, and to accept the 
rugged discipline of duty and trial like 
“A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves run high.” 
Around us and within us are ample provisions for the 
best life we are capable of at our present stage of devel- 
opment: could we ask ‘for more? Surely, we would 
not wish that even heaven should be offered too cheaply 
or forced upon us as something inevitable, so as to make 
us irresponsible and immortal infants. 

The state of childish weakness, ignorance, error, and 
evil in which we find ourselves must be a good state to 
start from, because it is not a good state to stay in. But 
there is always an open way out of such a state, and I 
know no better evidence that this world is a nursery of 
souls than this: We are made capable of discerning and 
choosing the better of two ways of life. To make that 
choice is to ascend. I take this kind of existence as a 
perpetual opportunity and invitation to come up higher. 
It is the Christian interpretation of life as a Father’s 
loving gift; it is an assurance that his laws and our own 
nature are parts of one system; that his help is always 
within reach, because that help is to be found within our- 
selves, and it acts through our own faculties. This as- 
surance, this faith in the order and in the Orderer, is 
enough of itself to set our life in harmony, enough to rec- 
oncile and restore the most sinful; for in ‘‘yielding our- 
selves unto God” or trusting ourselves to the guidance 
of light and the support of love our boat swings into the 
right current. Are not our aspirations his inspirations? 

Let us look inward and study ourselves a little. Does 
not every man find in his own nature something which 
corresponds and responds to a spirit higher than his 
own? If he has the least bit of wisdom or goodness, it 
gives him a hint of more, and makes it easy to believe 
there is more. Ah! that is the door that is forever open 
between our small humanity and the great Divinity, 
that is the avenue of communication and communion 
between the Father and the child. The least element of 
reason and conscience is like a germ of immortal light 
and goodness. What is this worth to us? 

The vital point in a seed is an all-sufficient provision for 
growth, when it shall be reached by the quickening in- 
fluence. So is this spiritual principle in man an all- 
sufficient provision for his becoming a conscious child of 
God or a pure angelic being, when: he yields to that 
better prompting which he recognizes as the upward 
call. No matter how much badness and darkness there 
is in the man, these may be negative qualities, like 
inertness or torpor in the seed. The man’s real history, 
like that of the seed, begins with the vitalizing touch, 
which is sure to come, whether welcomed or not. If 
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there is one sensitive, responsive spot, one point of light, 
if he cherishes one right desire, let him accept it as a 
sign of the presence and power of Almighty Love. In 
that Life which is at once human and divine there is 
power enough to subdue all things unto itself. Just so 
the vital germ of grain, hid in the dark, cold earth, forces 
its way up through the clods, up into the air and light, 
when it feels down there in its grave the warm touch of 
the quickening sun. 

Is not our true nature to be found in this germ of spirit 
life? Where should we look for the true nature of the 
seed? Not in the clod under which it lies buried, not in 
the coarse husk which envelops it, not even in the deli- 
cate albumen which is packed around the germ, but 
the germ itself; for there is the seat of life and the prom- 
ise of larger life. Oh, let us never mistake our outward 
possessions nor our bodies nor our bodily impulses, nor 
even our inherited temperament nor our acquired hab- 
its, for our real and inmost being! All these are out- 
lying provinces, to be brought under control and culture. 
Our true kingdom, with king and throne, is found deeper, 
—found in that life which is hidden in God. ‘‘Hiddeu 
with Christ,” Paul would like to have me say; for the 
Christ-life and this true spiritual life of man are of the 
same kind. 

When a man simply follows the lead of what he knows 
is best in himself, when he sets to organizing his whole 
life according to the pattern shown him in his highest 
visions, when he abandons himself to the guidance and 
control of that authority which speaks in his own reason 
and sense of right, he will never doubt that a good work 
has begun in him. He will never doubt that this work 
is carried on by “the Power, not himself, which makes 
for righteousness.” The more fully his will and affec- 
tions come into harmony with these discoveries of what is 
true and good, the more rapidly will his better life un- 
fold, and the more confidently will he say: ‘Thou wilt 
perfect that which concerneth me. He who has begun 
this good work will complete it, till the Father sees his 
perfect image in his child.” 

Then he will find himself in fellowship with all good 
men of all times and of all names; for he will belong in 
their company, he will be one of them. ‘Then he will 
understand the open secret of Jesus. The great Son of 
God will be recognized as a brother, for the same spirit 
of sonship will bear inward witness to their joint heir- 
ship. And what is this spirit of sonship, in Jesus or in 
us, if it be not this sharing of divine qualities, this life of 
willing obedience and trusting love, which ever turns to 
the light and follows it wherever it may lead, though it 
be to the cross? 

Suffering, in most cases, perhaps in all cases, is a part of 
the necessary programme. In the best lives suffering 
is not sought, but is accepted as a means of helping 
others, or as a part of the battle against evil. But with 
nearly all of us it is the fire that drives out the dross and 
leaves the gold pure. It is not likely that such crude 
creatures as we are can be refined and raised out of an- 
imalism or taught the serious meaning of our own ex- 
istence by living in continual pleasure and self-grati- 
fication. ‘Therefore we must pass through the school 
of trial, self-denial, struggle, pain; we must learn to go 
without what we like when it is hurtful to ourselves or 
to others. He who has begun a good work in us can only 
complete it by taking us through a series of births and 
deaths. If this world were an easier one for us,—if we 
could more frequently get the best things without cost, 
or if we could nearly always have our own way,—would 
it be so well for us after all? 

God will do his part; so much is sure; so much we may 
forever take for granted. No power in the universe will 
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put any fatal obstacle in my path to perfection if I do 
not. On the contrary, all things will work that way 
when I work that way. ‘Therefore, I will never charge 
my faults or my sins upon any one but myself; nor shall 
I even charge them to myself when once the true light 
has banished the darkness and the true life has made 
death forgotten. I shall put all my sins behind my 
back, simply by turning my face and my feet toward the 
upward way. 

I believe the universe is made on a plan which favors 
the growth of God-like human beings, just as it is made 
on a plan which favors the growth of plants and planets 
and suns, and systems of worlds. ‘The whole apparatus 
is as suitable and adequate for producing spiritual results 
as for producing physical ones. Wisdom and love in 
us are provided for as surely as chemistry and vegetation 
in nature. The Power which is busy and constant in 
all these processes among the atoms is just as dependable 
and as near at hand for whatever processes are needed 
to guide and enlighten our minds or to inspire and cheer 
and purify our hearts. The wisdom that marks out our 
way is the same—absolutely the same—as that which 
leads the stars in their courses. The critical and deli- 
cate point is to secure the harmony and co-operation of 
man’s thought, love, and will with God’s. Then all 
goes well. 

We have need of this faith every day; for every day 
brings very real trials and many seeming confusions, 
around and within. The discomforts of an ocean voyage 
are more easily borne when the passengers can trust to 
the wise masterliness of her captain, to the accurate 
guidance of the compass, to the stanchness of the ship, 
and to the powerful enginery that pushes her prow 
steadily through winds and waves toward the desired 
haven. How small, yet how seriously sacred, is the 
part which each passenger must take, whether he ride 
on the ocean steamer or on this little planet! We are 
taken along; day and night, through the years, we are 
taken along; and what concerns us is not the wisdom or 
good will of the management, but our own good sense 
and good behavior on the voyage. 

How does a man explain his life to himself? Can he 
explain it without recognizing a divine purpose in it and 
behind it? If he thinks he is his own maker, or that he 
is the offspring of blind chance or mere fate,—if he is in 
the habit of thinking that there is no higher wisdom than 
his own, that there is no appointed road laid out for him 
to travel, but that he must find or make a road for him- 
self, that there is no provision or prevision except of such 
sort as one manufactures in his own brain,—if he thus 
feels that there is no friendly care over him and no 
glorious destiny before him, why, then, all this talk of 
faith and hope and love will be thrown away; for to him 
it will not mean anything at all. 

But if the man can rationally and honestly look up and 
say, ‘‘ The Power that made me cannot have made me in 
vain; I will accept my life as a great opportunity; I 
will take all my experiences as a part of my education; 
I will try to fit myself to every situation I am called to 
fill; I will keep stepping toward the light; I will do what 
I can to help make this world and this day good for every- 
body,’’—then that man takes his place with Jesus Christ; 
and in his heart there will grow the feeling: “I am a 
child in the Father’s house; he has given me being; he 
has made a place for me; he has prepared for me an 
inheritance; he has undertaken to bring me up, and he 
will perfect that which concerns me; he will carry on his 
own work to completion. From him is my origin, with 
him is my destiny. His will shall be my law: his purpose 
shall be my purpose.” 


Boston, Mass. 
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Peter Hobart, Minister at Hingham, | that the fathers of the founders of Hingham 


1635-1679. 


BY H. M. ELLIS 


When I look back 
Across the space of intervening years, 
How stern thy dim, time-sainted face appears, 
O fiery-hearted preacher of the Lord! 
How resolute ’mid mortal doubts and fears! 
How fired with zeal that reckoned not reward! 


They needed then 
A sturdier race than ours, a ruder touch, 
A redder life blood in their veins, and such 
An iron faith as fits an iron creed, 
A stouter virtue, and a heart as much 
Tnured to fortitude in word as deed. 


For they were wont 
To face with equal fearlessness the whole 
Incessant wrestling of the troubled soul, 
The wiles of murderous foes that, lurking near, 
In lives and blackened hearths took annual toll, 
Disease and want and lives devoid of cheer. 


Strong was thy rule, 
Stout presbyter that feared not church or state, 
Or church and state together! Aye, and great 
The reverence and esteem they bore to thee, 
The band thy father, godly magistrate, 
Led hither from Old Hingham oversea. 


Still stands the church 
Thy people built two centuries ago, 
Four-square to all the winds of heaven, although 
What thou wouldst call a subtle heresy 
Has softened the harsh creed thou reverenced so 
And overturned thine ancient polity. 


Thou art the rock, 
Thou and thy sons and daughters, and the men 
That left with thee their English firesides then— 
The stone foundation, and thy sons are we, 
The wooden sills, on which shall rise again, 
Tier upon tier, the house that is to be. 


The English Hingham. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Americans in general know far too little 
of English topography when the relation 
of their ancestors to the subject is considered. 
Comparatively few of us could tell, for in- 
stance, if the English Ipswich were situated 
in Suffolk or Somerset, or even in what part 
of England either of those two shires is to 
be found. Still fewer, perhaps, are aware 
from what English town or village their 
seventeenth-century ancestors may have emi- 
grated to the American colonies. Now and 
again, however, exceptions occur, and so we 
find such a town as Hingham, Mass., taking 
a vital interest in its English original. Not 
that there has been any considerable inter- 
course between the two Hinghams, but the 
American town is proud of its English parent 
and proposes to manifest its pride in a very 
substantial manner. The Norfolk Hingham 
has recently given to the American town the 
‘‘mounting stone’’ which for seven hundred 
years has stood in the village common or 
square. This is to form the corner-stone of 
a memorial tower, to be erected in the Mas- 
sachusetts town and is to be placed in posi- 
tion on October 9. In view of this event 
some little description of the ancient English 
market town as it looks to-day may not be 
unwelcome to the readers of the Register. 

“Hingham in England,’ observes Mr. 
Solomon Lincoln, in an oration delivered at 
Hingham, Mass., on the occasion of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that com- 
munity, “was not so far from Oxford but 
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in New England might have seen the fires 
blazing around Latimer and Ridley.” They 
might, indeed, have seen the fires of the 
Marian persecution much nearer at hand, 
for the martyr’s fiery crown was gained in 
more than one locality in the eastern coun- 
ties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; and 
Chelmsford, Ipswich and Hadleigh also saw 
the stake driven and the fagots piled. 

The market town to which the orator al- 
luded, and to which so few Americans have 
found their way, is nearly in the centre of 
Norfolk, three miles from the nearest railway 
station, at Kimberley, on the Wymondham 
and Dereham division of the Great Eastern 
system. From the Norfolk town came the 
most of the founders of the Massachusetts 
settlement which in their honor changed its 
name from Barecove to Hingham on the 2d 
of September, 1635. The Puritan spirit 
was strong in this corner of East Anglia, 
and the arbitrary rule of Bishop Wren in- 
tensified it. It was in consequence of a 
quarrel between the bishop and the rector, 
Robert Peck, who had removed the altar 
rails, that the latter and many of his flock 
emigrated to New England. After nearly 
ten years of voluntary exile the clergyman 
returned to England in the time of the Long 
Parliament, resumed his former living, held 
it for ten years more, and died in 1656. 

But the Hingham emigrants did not leave 
the motherland all at one time. It was in 
1633 that the first ones came from Norfolk 
to Barecove, and among them were Theolitus 
Cushing; Edmund Hobart, senior, with his 
wife and son Joshua, his daughters Rebekah 
and Sarah, and a servant; Henry Gibbs; 
Nicholas Jacob, with his wife and two chil- 
dren; Thomas Lincoln; Thomas Hobart; 
Anthony Cooper, with his wife, four sons, 
four daughters, and four servants; and John 
Francis, with wife and children. They were 
men of substance, these early settlers, for 
poor emigrants are not commonly attended 
by servants, and they sent back encouraging 
accounts of the new home, no doubt. In 
1635 John Beale, the common ancestor ot 
the American family of Beale, emigrated 
from the Norfolk Hingham, with his wife, 
three daughters, and two servants; and in 
1638 the minister followed, with his family, 
Joseph Peck with his, Henry Chamberlain 
and Thomas Cooper similarly accompanied, 
and many more. There must have been 
many seats left vacant in the ancient parish 
church in those days. 

It is a pleasing countryside which the 
flock deserted for the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay, though lacking in strong features. 
The land rises gradually from Kimberley 
westward, and at the end of a couple of miles 
the prospect embraces a sweep of several 
miles in each direction. Deepham tower is 
a mile to the left; not far distant, are the 
church towers of Hackford and Wicklewood; 
and in front is that of Hingham church 
itself. Near the town the land falls slightly, 
and the road from Kimberley crosses a lane 
deep sunken between high banks topped by 
hedges, and yery like a rural path in Devon- 
shire. 

Beyond the lane the highway swerves 
suddenly to the left, and, passing between 
several inferior dwellings on that side and a 
high brick wall opposite, discloses to the 
view an open common of several acres, nearly 
square, save ‘for a few houses that encroach 
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upon the south-west corner. It might be 
made attractive with a little care, but, judg- 
ing from the rough appearance of the turf, 
it has not received such at any time. On 
its eastern side, where it is entered from the 
Kimberley road at the south-east corner, are 
a few large three-storied houses of red brick, 
while along the northern are ranged the 
majority of Hingham’s few shop fronts. 
Among these diminutive haunts of trade 
the White Hart presents its long and neat 
drab front of two stories to the gaze of 
passers-by. 

Ina short street west of the inn and running 
northward are.the shop of a chemist who is 
also a photographer, a large red brick dwell- 
ing with picturesque carved gables, and 
another shop or two. In the south-west 
angle of the common the post-office is domi- 
ciled in a humble shop scarcely large enough 
to turn about in. A narrow street leading 
from the common westward, with the church- 
yard on the left hand, brings one to a second 
and much smaller common, with a finger post 
in the centre, the Unicorn Inn on the east, 
and a few buildings of small important struct- 
ures near. ‘The rectory, with a group of 
substantial looking residences, will be noticed 
in the vicinity of the church. 

As in most of the lesser English towns the 
parish church is the largest edifice discover- 
able, so in Hingham the Church of St. 
Andrew forms no exception to the rule. It 
stands within a spacious churchyard, and is 
built of flint in the Late Middle Pointed 
style, though there are several details be- 
longing to the succeeding one. It was erected 
by Remigius de Hetherset, rector of Hing- 
ham, not far from 1316, and consists of a high 
nave of six bays with aisles and a low clere- 
story, a long choir, a large south porch, and 
a west tower one hundred and twenty feet 
high, in which are a clock and a peal of eight 
bells. The tower opens from the nave by 
a wide and lofty arch, and the western win- 
dow, seen through the arch, displays tracery 
of a very beautiful design. The aisle win- 
dows are spaced without much regard to 
internal details, and those in the clerestory 
are directly over the piers. The choir arch 
is little less lofty than that in the tower, 
and the east window is filled with ancient 
Flemish glass very rich in color, placed there 
in 1813 by Lord Wodehouse. 

On the north side of the choir near the 
altar is the towering tomb of Thomas, Lord 
Morley, Baron of Rye and Marshal of 
Ireland, who died in 1435. It is elaborately 
carved, displays many figures, including in 
a central niche those of the Saviour and a 
knight and lady kneeling, one on each side, 
and is set within a canopied arch whose top- 
most finials reach nearly to the oaken roof. 
Other memorials there are in the church, 
but none of similar pretensions. 

The effect of the interior, with its wide 
nave and aisles, gorgeous windows and 
dark oaken ceilings, is extremely pleasing, 
and there are few or no discordant details. 
The church has sittings for nearly the entire 
population of the parish, but the near-by 
presence of the red brick Congregational 
chapel some seventy years old shows us that 
absolute conformity is no more possible 
here and now than when Hingham parish- 
ioners took to crossing the Atlantic in search 
of religious freedom. 

Near St. Andrew’s is the endowed school, 
founded in 1727 and reorganized in 1883, 
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cricket, and tennis 
fields, and in 1892 a physical laboratory 
was added as an attraction. Fairland Hall, 
seating two hundred persons, is the town’s 
only room for public entertainments. Al- 
though a sleepy-looking place enough, Hing- 
ham displayed sufficient public pride a gen- 
eration or two ago to get its streets lighted 
with gas, a concession to the modern one 
might not have expected in so gmall a town. 
Not far from the common is Semere, or 
South Mere, a lake some twenty acres in 
extent, and Gurney Manor and Hingham 
Hall are the residences of the neighboring 
gentry. Hingham is easily reached by rail 
and, as the train service at Wymondham, six 
miles distant, is more frequent that at 
Kimberley, the visitor may prefer the drive 
from the former place. Attleborough is 
about the same distance southward. The 
sole American Hingham outside of New 
England is found in Wisconsin in a county 
settled by emigrants from Massachusetts. 


Literature. 


THE First Book oF WorLD Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Boston: Ginn & 
Co.—In Mr. Bridgman’s earlier book, also 
published by the World Peace Foundation, 
he demonstrated the existence of an unwrit- 
ten world constitution, the mighty forces 
of which operate on all parts of the human 
race. The nations have already begun to 
express a world constitution. For more than 
a generation true world law has been grow- 
ing. 
points out, and conspicuously in the case of 
tne Universal Postal Union, the will of all 
the world has found official expression. 
During the few years of the present century 
advance toward the organization of all 
mankind in a political unity has proceeded 
rapidly. In the recommendation of the 
Second Hague Conference that a third con- 
ference be called there is evident the con- 
sciousness of official representatives of all 
nations that they were promoting a mighty 
world movement toward political unity. In 
the past the masses of the nations have il- 
lustrated the unity of the human race un- 
consciously. Now their statesmen are be- 
ginning to realize this truth and to act upon 
it. In this book Mr. Bridgman has brought 
together expressions of world will which may 
be now recognized as true world law, of a 
class different from international law and 
higher than that law. He gathers up un- 
conscious acts of world sovereignty and 
brings them into continuous and harmonious 
relations. One chapter considers the ante- 
cedents,—the world legislature, such as 
certain alliances in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the humanitarian move- 
ment which grew out of the Convention of 
Geneva in 1864, the establishment of the 
Universal Postal Union, and various inter- 
national conferences and congresses from 
the date of 1874 onward. The stage of 
world consciousness was reached in the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague in 
1907. Mr. Bridgman gives the regulations 
of the Universal Postal Union, shows the 
constitutional results of the efforts of the 
nations to establish some form of arbitration 
for the settlement of international differ- 
ences, reports the provisions of the world 
law concerning navigation, international sani- 
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tation, the protection of industrial property, 
the repression of the slave trade, wireless teleg- 
raphy, and other branches of international 
co-operation. ‘The book shows that there is 
abundant work for the Third International 
Peace Conference to do in providing for the 
codification’ of the body of international law 
already in existence. "The book is an inter- 
esting and suggestive survey of facts with 
which men ought to be more familiar. 


HANDICRAFT FOR HanDy Boys. By A. 
Neely Hall. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. $2 net.—Educators have 
made clear to parents the place which manual 
training ought to hold in the development of 
boys and girls, and the next thing to do is 
to make it so interesting that they will take 
to it as eagerly as they turn to play. That 
desirable end seems not far away as one 
turns the pages of this practical and compre- 
hensive guide for the boy who wants to make 
things really worth while. The author has 
planned suggestions on an economical basis, 
providing for the use of materials a boy finds 
at hand or of the outlay of a few cents. 
Much of the work proposed is allied to the 
studies of the modern grammar and high 
schools. Especially inspiriting is the story 
of the Juvenile Manufacturing Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, whose success might be 
duplicated in many a town where a number 
of fellows, bright enough to do the work 
and earnest enough to keep at it, could get 
together. But it is not necessary to take the 
book so seriously as that in order to receive 
much good from it. 


As THE SPARKS FLY Upwarp. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co, $1.35 net.—A married man and a 
beautiful girl are thrown together on an 
uninhabited island in the South Seas. to 
live there for years, while the wife of the 
castaway goes into partnership with a friend 
in California and “‘strikes it rich”’ in the days 
before the Civil War. In various ways all 
four come together at different times with 
tragical results for some of them and eventful 
happiness for the man and his wife. The 
problem is how to reconcile the two standards 
of morality, the one for the wife the other 
for the husband. It is mild criticism to 
say that there are improbabilities in the 
story: let it suffice to say that bananas do 
not grow on uninhabited islands. 


Home UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
17, 18. 75 cents each net. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.—No. 16, Liberalism, by 
L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., deals with liberalism 
in its various aspects, but mainly that which 
affects social, political, and economic rela- 
tions. No. 17, Crime and Insanity, by 
Charles Mercier, is a discussion of crime of all 
kinds, public and private, with reference to 
the mental states of criminals and the various 
degrees of responsibility. No. 18, The Open- 
ing up of Africa, by Sir H. H. Johnston, tells 
of the successive waves of immigration and 
the sources of the many varieties of African 
humanity. These volumes contain much 
knowledge conveyed in an interesting way, 
although much condensed. 


Nos. 16, 


THE OLp TESTAMENT STORY TOLD TO THE 
Younc. By Gladys Davidson. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. $2 net.—This is one of 
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the best of the many attempts to retell the 
Old Testament stories for children of to-day. 
It is based on the frank recognition of the 
Bible as the literature of a people, including 
legends, allegories, history, poetry, prov- 
erbs, and sermons. ‘he stories suitable for 
children are presented in accordance with 
the modern feeling that they contain much 
valuable material, not to be left unregarded 
by educators, while at the same time the 
writer has tried to preserve their religious 
character. She has shown her ability for 
careful handling of the ancient tales. 


Miscellaneous. 


The continued success of Harriet T, 
Comstock’s novel, Joyce of the North Woods, 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., makes 
it probable that its appearance as a play 
will find a public ready to be interested. 
Joyce is a lovable character who, caught in 
the snarl of circumstance, beats her way out 
to the highest kind of happiness. The story 
is now well known, and the dramatic force 
that entered into it has been widely appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Comstock has been fortunate 
in her illustrator. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
rable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

COMMENDATIONS. - From Rev, W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . IL amstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . 1 am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Dome. 
The Latest Field. 


Come out and see our Meadow fine,” said Mr. Beetle Bug. 

“Tt’s up-to-date in every way. The very slowest slug 

Is trying hard to get ahead in all the latest things, 

And goes so fast sometimes, it seems as though he must 
have wings. 


“All travellers by Elevated Road, keep to the right, 

And hurry with the crowd to take the Dandelion Flight. 

Then there’s our Air-ship Service, which has hrought us 
great renown; 

You may have heard of it yourself,—’tis called the Thistle- 
down. 


‘We have, likewise, the Subways of the Angleworm Ex- 
press— 

There soon will be a Tube Line underneath the Brook, I 
guess, 

The-Water-beetle Motor Boats are busy night and day, 

And they connect with all the trains that chance to come 
our way. 


“The Spiders are in charge of Wireless Lines from blade 
to blade, > 

And in their Cobweb Stations catch the least vibration 
made. 

Our Firefly Lighting System is the best o’er all the land. 

Each evening we have concerts by the Tree-toad Cricket 
Band. 


“Perhaps the reason why we all know how to fill each need 
Is just because we take at night a dose of good Smart-weed; 
At any rate, you'll find that we are up-to-date and snug, 
So come and see our Meadow fine!” said Mr. Beetle Bug. 
—Blanche Flizabeth Wade, in the Churchman. 


Pamela’s Pear-tree. 


BY X. 


Pamela and Priscilla were two sisters who 
early discovered that they lived right under 
the top of the sky. 

From the appearance of the first violet to 
the melting of the last snow-flake they spent 
a large part of every day out of doors. 

They had their tasks in the house, and, 
when these were finished, they ran to their 
playhouse, which was furnished with pieces 
of broken china, or to their factory, a long 
board fitted up with nails, spools, and strings. 

In summer they rejoiced to go berrying; 
and the foot-path through the woods, the 
stones across the brook, the breeze in the 
high, hot pasture, the rattle of the first 
handful in the pail, the odor of the sweet 
fern, all things added to the pleasure of 
berrying. 

In winter they coasted and skated, made 
forts and snow men, and spoiled the smooth- 
ness’ of the fresh snow banks by printing 

‘their life-size figures on them. But most of 
all they enjoyed walks with their father, and 
dearly he loved to take them with him. 

Once they were out in a little glen near 
the meadow when the dew was falling: they 
felt the chill of the deepening shadow while 
the sun still touched the tree tops and heard 
the pip, pip, pip, of a disturbed robin settling 
himself for the night. At another time they 
went with him to the West Village after 
sunset and heard the whirr of a woodcock 
as it rose from the ground. 

These were some of their delightful times, 
but this story is not about the pleasures of 
the little girls. 

Their grandmother lived in the next house. 
They ran there a dozen times a day, dodging 
under the hopvine arch down the grassy 
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path bordered by currant and gooseberry 
bushes, by the old cherry-trees, and there they 
were at grandmother’s door. 

The chief attraction was always the pantry. 
The girls had been known to climb the shelves 
just to see if what smelled so good was a new 
batch of Banbury cakes or only the lingering 
odor of the last batch. Such jellies and 
tarts, such seed cakes and pickles as possibly 
might be had! When the important Har- 
rison cake was being compounded and little 
try-cakes were being: taken out of the oven, 
who could wish to be elsewhere than in 
grandmother’s kitchen? But, as everybody 
knows, this story is not about good things 
to eat. a 

Grandmother had a beautiful garden just 
beyond the currant and gooseberry bushes, 
where larkspur, foxglove, and hollyhocks 
grew: campanulas, rose acacia, bridal wreath 
and many other flowers made it a delightful 
place to linger. 

Grandmother’s greatest pleasure was to 
work here, and she thought the girls should 
have a garden, too. So father laid it out 
for them, making a drawing to show how it 
would look; and the girls decided then-where 
they would plant ladies’ delights, bluebells, 
dialetra, and myrtle, which corners would 
be best for peonies and syringa, whether 
or not they would have tigerlilies; and so 
they enjoyed their garden before it really 
existed. 

Finally it was ready, oblong in shape, 
with an oval bed on each side, one for Pamela, 
one for Priscilla; and, after the needed sun, 
rain, and care, the flowers flourished and 
bloomed. 

But this is not a story of the garden. 

Near by an old apple-tree grew and spread 
its large limbs horizontally, as apple-trees 
do, and one of them much overshadowed 
the garden. Just under this huge limb, in 
Pamela’s part of the garden, came up a 
tiny pear-tree. It was just a little shoot. 
Nobody knew how it came there or took 
any care of it, yet no one disturbed it; and it 
managed to grow tall, slender, and straight 
until one day it reached the apple-tree limb. 
Then its troubles began. 

By this time the girls were more interested 
in other things than outdoor play. A Latin 
grammar began to have great importance, 
the making of buttonholes seemed desirable 
and had its difficulties, and their mother 
said that they must not grow up without 
learning to make bread. 

So the little gardens were neglected. 
When Priscilla happened to go to them one 
day, she was surprised to see the little pear- 
tree still growing, but no longer straight. 
Compelled by the apple-tree limb to bend, 
it had slowly curved over until what should 
have been its topmost leaves swept the 
ground. It was surely a pitiable condition 
for a young tree, but it bravely continued to 
grow with all its might. 

Then came a year when the old apple-tree 
yielded scarcely apples enough for a pie, 
its room was needed, its wood would fur- 
nish good fuel for an open fire, and the good 
old tree fell. 

Through all the work of felling the tree, 
sawing its huge limbs, and clearing the ground, 
in some way the pear tree survived. Its 
trunk was then found to be quite thick and 
sturdy, and immediately upon the removal 
of the apple-tree it sent up a strong straight 
shoot toward the sky. It seemed to grow 
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with the greater strength for its long repres- 
sion: the new shoot rapidly became a large 
branch, sending out small branches on all 
sides. 

Pamela and Priscilla looked at it with 
wonder. Their father now cut off the puny 
stalk which had swept the ground, and it 
grew still, on and upward, the pride of the 
family. It proved to be a favorite pear and 
bore fruit abundantly for many years. It 
may still be seen,—an old, old tree, broken 
limbed and weather-worn now, but no 
stranger would ever suspect that the slight 
curve of the trunk marks its great and suc- 
cessful endeavor to grow in spite of all 
obstacles. 

To-day Pamela, a grandmother herself, 
trains a pretty vine around the old tree and 
recalls its youthful struggle. 
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A Bear Hunt. 


“What a funny stump!” thought Ernest, 
looking at it in surprise as it loomed up in 
the dusk by a great rock a little way from 
the path. ‘‘Queer I never noticed it before,” 
he went on. 

Ernest had been to the foot of the lake for 
the milk. The trees were too thick around 
the camp for grass to grow, so every night at 
milking time Ernest went to the clearing 
down the lake where a cow was pastured 
and brought home a can of warm milk. 
When they first came from the city, papa 
went with him, for fear he might lose his way 
in the thick forest. But now he knew the 
trail so well he went alone. 

After Ernest passed the stump, he looked 
back at it. 

“Such a big stump as that is, I don’t see 
why I never noticed it before,’’ he wondered. 
‘“And such a queer shape! How’’— 

The stump moved! Ernest could hardly 
believe his eyes. But it walked with four 
shaggy paws into the forest and disappeared. 

“A pbear!’’ cried Ernest and fled down 
the trail. 

Every minute he expected to hear the bear 
crashing through the underbrush after him. 
Frightened and breathless and spattered with 
milk, he fairly tumbled into the door of the 
log cabin. 

“A bear!’”’ he gasped. ‘‘I.saw a bear! 
I thought it was a stump, but it was a bear!”’ 

Papa was sure Ernest had made a mistake. 
“Tt must have been a shadow,” he said. 
“It’s pretty dark under the trees now.” 

‘‘But there are bears around here,’’ pro- 
tested Ernest. ‘‘The guides saw them.” 

“Oh, yes,” said papa, ‘‘and ’twas know- 
ing their stories that made you think you saw 
a bear.”’ 

“T did see one,’ declared Ernest, posi- 
tively. ‘‘Why didn’t he chase me?” he 
asked. ‘‘He went off the other way.” 

“Bears are afraid of people,” papa told 
him. ‘‘They are not likely to hurt any one 
unless they are attacked first and have to de- 
fend themselves. If you had seen a bear to- 
night, he would have been as much afraid of 
you as you could have been of him.” 

“T’m sure I saw a bear,”’ Ernest repeated 
firmly. ft 

‘To-morrow morning,’’ promised papa, 
“‘we’ll look for tracks. If there was a bear, 
he left footprints in the soft ground by the 
big rock.” 

Early next morning papa and Ernest went 
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up the trail to the big rock, and there, sure | 


enough, in the soft mould were tracks of a 
bear! 

“You saw a bear, Ernest, no doubt about 
it,’ owned papa. And Ernest was glad to 
have it proved true, even though he felt al- 
most frightened again just to see the prints 
of his feet. 

“We'll follow them up a while and see 
which way he went,” said papa. 

The bear tracks were easy to follow at 
first: then they were lost on a hard piece of 
ground. They hunted till they found them 
once more in a springy place. 

“We was headed for the mountain,” papa 
said. ‘Probably he has a den among the 
rocks.” 

Suddenly papa stopped, and threw up his 
hand with a warning gesture to Ernest. 
They had found the bear! He was on the 
edge of a raspberry thicket, eating the wild 
berries. They were ripe and juicy, and the 
bear swallowed them hungrily. 

Somehow Ernest wasn’t afraid. A bear 
that wouldn’t hurt you when you were all 
alone in the woods at night wouldn’t be 
likely to do you any harm in broad daylight 
when your father was with you, even if he 
didn’t have a gun. 

All at once the bear stopped eating, and 
without pausing an instant vanished in the 
forest beyond the raspberry bushes. 

“Oh!” cried Ernest in disappointment. 
“What made him go? We were hidden be- 
hind the trees: he couldn’t see us!”’ 

“He smelled us,” said papa. ‘And he 
was afraid. He is going back to his den up 
the mountain, where he thinks he will be 
safe.” 

“T hope he will be,’”’ said Ernest. 
sorry we frightened him.” 

“The raspberries are so thick here we'll 
bring pails and pick some to-morrow,” papa 
said. ‘There are enough for the bear and 
us, too.”’ 

“Oh!’’ cried Ernest, hopefully, ‘‘let’s do 
it. And maybe we’ll see the bear here 
again!”’—Alice M. Farrington, in Sunday 
School Times. 
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Hero. 


Hero is a great, shaggy Newfoundland 
dog. At night he is left alone in a large 
store to keep watch. During the day he 
sleeps. Any one would think he was a very 
lazy dog, but in the night he is on the 
alert. At the slightest noise he bounds 


from one end of the long store to the other. |: 


He trots off to the butcher’s every day 
for his dinner. When it is time for him to 
go, one of the clerks puts a dime between 
his teeth. Away he goes, deposits it in 
the butcher’s hand, and in return obtains a 
piece of meat. 

One day there was no small change at 
hand. ‘The clerk picked up a piece of wrap- 
ping-paper from the floor, and wrote, 
“Please give Hero his meat, and charge.” 
“Now, go after your dinner!” said the 
clerk. Away he went with the paper where 
he usually carried a dime. The next day, 
at noon, the clerks were all busy. Hero 
wanted his dinner, but no one attended to 
him. He was very hungry. Soon he 
began to think he was neglected. So he 
picked up a scrap of paper, and very quietly 
walked away with it to get his meat. The 
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butcher, who knew him well, rewarded him 
royally for his intelligence. 

Another time, while in the market, he 
became tired of waiting for the ladies to be 
served. Without even a bark of “by your 
leave,’’ he snatched a nice porterhouse steak, 
and away he ran, leaving his ten cents. 

His owner thinks that there is not another 
such Hero in the world. They are often 
seen together on the street. Hero looks 
very dignified as he walks by his master’s 
side, sometimes carrying his gloves or news- 
paper for him. 

His long, shaggy hair is clipped every 
summer. He seems to be ashamed of his 
appearance for a day or two. At sight of a 
stranger he will slink under his master’s 
desk or into a corner.—Our Little Ones. 


The Land of Content. 


BY LOUISA A, NASH. 


Dave had been very restless all the morn- 
ing. First he wanted this and then he wanted 
that,—things that it was impossible for him 
to have. 

“Why, Dave, if the moon were shining, 
you'd be crying for the moon, I do believe,” 
said his mother. “Get that pretty picture- 
book, and see if you can match a picture 
or two with a story!” 

Dave fetched his book; but the pictures, 
of which he was generally fond, didn’t 
interest him one little bit. 

“Tf it were Pat’s book, Mummie, I’d like 
it sure!”’ he told her. 

“You mean the one with the Irish tales?’’ 
she inquired. “It’s too far for you to go 
and borrow it now, but there’s a tale in it 
I can tell you!” 

So Dave came close to his mother’s elbow, 
as she was busy shelling peas. 

“When the tale’s done, Dave, you can 
help me shell!’’ This is the story. 


Connla of the fiery hair always wanted 
to be off, doing something wonderful. He 
was tired of the height of Usna, where he 
lived with his father, the king. 

One day he was standing on the hill, 
when he heard strange talking as if from a 
young girl. He saw no one, but the voice 
said, ‘‘I come from a happy place where it is 
a long holiday, and we need no one to help 
us with our joy.” 

The king and all wondered at hearing the 
voice. Connla alone saw the maiden after 
she began to speak. 

“Who are you talking to, Conn?’’ asked 
the king. The voice answered, ‘‘Connla is 
talking to a fair maid from Moy Mell. 
There has been no sorrow there, where Boadag 
is king, and he will be king forever. Come 
and judge for yourself of our happiness in 
Moy Mell, the happy land.” 

The king was frightened, and called for 
his chief druid,—his “‘ medicine man.” 

The druid came and chanted his spells, 
and the maiden and the voice disappeared. 
As she vanished, she threw an apple to 
Connla. As long as he kept this apple in 
his pocket he was happy, all because it 
came from the Land of Happiness. But he 
lost it, and he went back to his old worry- 
ings. 

After a while the maiden’s voice was 
again heard, saying, ‘‘Come, Connla, to King 
Boadag’s land, where there are apples in 
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abundance.” But the king summoned once 
more his old medicine man, whose name trans- 
lated means “‘ Selfishness.’ 

The maiden said to the king, “The day 
will come when your druid’s magic spells 
will be no more heard: they’ll have no power, 
for they are false!’’ 

This time Connla saw a gleaming canoe 
on the beach below the hill. So he ran down 
and stepped on board, and the canoe carried 
him to the Land of Content, which is its 
right name, although people sometimes 
call it Happiness. There he was satisfied 
with his daily occupations or recreations. 
Everything was right to him, for the work 
seemed to do him more good than whatever 
else he got by it. He was always content, 
and therefore always happy. 


Dave had been helping his mother with 
pea-shelling while the story was going on. 
When it was done, he said, ‘“‘Can’t I get some 
more sticks, mother, and put them in for the 
next row of peas to climb up?” 

“Yes, son, that you can!” 

She told him where he could find them. 
Dave kept so busy that he was quite sur- 
prised when he heard the dinner bell ring 
away down the garden. He came in as 
happy as a morning lark. After dinner he 
enjoyed his picture-book and managed to 
read the tales in it. 

When Jimmie came round, their play was 
jollier than ever.” His mother had kissed 
him her thanks for the pea-sticks, and later 
she said:— 

“See what a happy day, Dave! You 
learned to find your way to the Land of 
Content by taking hold of that work first.” 

“Yes, mother; and Jimmie’s coming to 
help me with the potatoes. Won’t father 
be glad when he comes home!”’ 


A Little Peer. 


A pretty little incident, described by one 
who witnessed it as “‘touchingly human,”’ 
occurred in Westminster Abbey while the 
company was assembling for the coronation, 
Among the peeresses who passed through 
the choir was one who led by the hand a 
little fellow, scarcely out of the nursery, 
superbly attired, and carrying his coronet. 
When the two had to separate in order to 
take their respective places, the little peer 
shrank from the prospect of letting go the 
hand of his escort. The lady—apparently 
widowed mother, and a peeress in her own 
right—stooped down, whispered a word of 
comfort in the little fellow’s ear, and ten- 
derly kissed him. ‘Then they separated, the 
lady moving to her place among the peer- 
esses, while the tiny peer, reassured, sturdily 
stepped out to his seat among those of his 
own rank. 


Jamie’s mother was reading a story to him. 
“And so Tommy went out to the moor,” she 


read. ‘‘What is a moor, Jamie?’’ asked 
mamma. ‘“‘A moo-er,’ answered Jamie, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Why, I should s’pose it was 
a cow.” 


Robin had been painting industriously for 
some time. His mother asked him about the 
subject of his picture. He replied, ‘‘I thought 
I would paint the picture of a frog sitting on 
a log; but it looked so much like a yacht, I 
painted in another and called it a yacht- 
race,”’ 
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From Romany to Rome. 


Upon the road to Romany 
It’s stay, friend, stay! 
There’s lots o’ love and lots o’ time 
To linger on the way; 
Poppies for the twilight, 
Roses for the noon, 
It’s happy goes as lucky goes 
To Romany in June. 


But on the road to Rome—oh, 
It’s march, man, march! 
‘The dust is on the chariot wheels, 
The sere is on the larch; 
Helmets and javelins 
And bridles fiecked with foam,— 
The flowers are dead, the world’s ahead 
Upon the road to Rome, 


But on the road to Rome—ah, 
It’s fight, man, fight! 
Footman and horseman 
Treading left and right, 
Camp-fires and watch-fires 
Ruddying the gloam— 
The fields are gray and worn away 
Along the road to Rome. 


Upon the road to Romany 
It’s sing, boys, sing! 

Though rag and pack be on our back, 
We'll whistle at the King. 

Wine is in the sunshine, 
Madness in the moon, 

And de’il may care the road we fare 
To Romany in June. 


Along the road to Rome, alas! 
The glorious dust is whirled, 
Strong hearts are fierce to see 
The City of the World; 
Yet footfall or bugle-call 
Or thunder as ye will; 
Upon the road to Romany 
The birds are calling still! 
—Wallace Irwin. 


Popular Recreation. 


Many States and municipalities, awakened 
to a consciousness of their obligations, are 
beginning to make appropriations for recre- 
ative purposes. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has passed a bill requiring all cities and 
towns having over 10,000 people to report 
upon the subject of maintaining playgrounds. 
Only two out of forty-two voted ‘ No.” 
Up to 1908 New York City had spent over 
$15,000,000 on playgrounds. In some in- 
stances the price paid for land was enormous. 
One plot containing less than two acres cost 
the city $1,811,000. In the past few years 
Chicago has spent $11,000,000 on _ play- 
grounds and field houses. These places 
have become centres of social life, as did the 
palestra in the old Greek days and the 
Roman baths during their epoch,—places 
where whole groups of people have the op- 
portunity of doing pleasant things together. 
In the Far West the movement is also under 
way, and cities are bonding themselves for the 
support of parks and playgrounds. 

Not only must municipalities and philan- 
thropic associations co-ordinate their efforts 
in some harmonious, comprehensive scheme, 
but the whole plan must be administered by 
experts with definite goals in view. It is 
not enough to give everybody the chance to 
play. We must also direct that play to 
specific as well as attractive ends, 

The tendency of a recreation to be warped 
from its legitimate purpose, when left to 

, private adventure, is well illustrated in the 
development of baseball. Our national 
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game has produced spectators in a number 
far out of reasonable proportion to the num- 
ber of players. In England the actual par- 
ticipation in cricket is much more universal. 
If our boys are going to learn team play, if 
they are going to acquire the habit of sub- 
ordinating selfish to group interests, they 
must learn these things through experience 
and not from books or the ‘‘bleachers’’ main- 
tained by professional baseball. Such moral 
development comes only through activities 
which are pursued with spontaneous and pas- 
sionate enthusiasm. The boys must not 
only have sufficient opportunity to take part 
themselves in wholesome games, but these 
must have that intelligent supervision which 
shall insure not only the highest degree of 
pleasure, but also the fullest moral profit. 

If we can get people to learn the facts, to 
make what we have fully useful, and to unify 
all activities in a harmonious plan, then we 
shall have taken a long stride toward making 
popular recreation the well-spring of public 
morality. For the relationship of recreation 
to good conduct is not an idle thought. That 
familiar proverb might well have been 
written, ‘‘As a man playeth, so is he.”’ 

With increasing leisure the ennobling 
ideals which spring from play will wax 
stronger in the human soul. If we can but 
get all the people to play, their own natures 
will do the rest. It is a task that can only 
be performed by co-operation, that union of 
effort which is possible only in the city. 
This is why the Bible says that heaven is a 
city.— Luther M. Gulick, in Social Science 
Service. 


The Social Man and the Superman. 


Whither are we tending? What does 
it all mean? No one can tell with cer- 
tainty what the future will bring, no one 
can prophesy. But after all there is reason 
for hope that our age will contribute its 
share in solving the problems which the 
past has handed over to it. Our age is a 
period of transition, every age is a period 
of transition, life is a period of transition; 
and all living processes show tendencies of 
dissolution which we are bound to misin- 
terpret if we consider them out of their re- 
lations. ‘There is no need of pessimism when 
we take a broad view of the whole course of 
human development, when we compare 
our time with the past, and take account of 
the progression from a stage of close organiza- 
tion, authority, and force towards a stage 
of higher individual freedom, the stage of 
citizenship, as Hobhouse calls it, at which the 
individual is no longer a subject, but a mem- 
ber of society, a free individual who approves 
of the social union. In working away from 
authority we have somewhat overshot the 
mark: the problem here is to correct the 
evils of an exaggerated self-assertion, to 
harmonize the freedom of the individual 
with the good of the whole, and in the solu- 
tion of this problem we are at present en- 
gaged. Our ideal must always be to produce 
strong, self-dependent personalities; but we 
are unwilling to regard any one without social 
feeling as a completely developed personality. 
A self-seeking man, a man who rides rough- 
shod over his fellows, a man devoid of moral 
sense and sympathy, is not a strong person- 
ality. The social man is the superman. 

What we particularly need is an abiding 
faith in ideals—in spiritual ideals; formere 
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material progress is not worth fighting for 
except as a means to something better. If 
all the sweat and blood and tears of mankind 
shall mean no more than the preservation of 
atrophied souls in bodies that wax fat in 
idleness and luxury, then indeed life becomes 
a stupid farce, and the sooner its actors are 
chased from the boards the better. Only a 
worthy life is worth living. If we mean by 
rabble purely vegetable existences, then 
Nietzsche is right, the rabble is not worth 
while.— Frank Thilly, in the Hibbert Journal. 
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Training the Emotions. 


It does not always happen that a man’s 
intellectual or spiritual development is 
matched by the degree of emotional disci- 
pline to which he has subjected himself; 
and this inequality is probably found more 
often, or at least more noticeably, in women 
than in men. It is not difficult to remem- 
ber women, even among those far advanced 
in classical or scientific or professional train- 
ing, who are yet as untrained emotionally 
as many an undergraduate in a girl’s college. 
Possibly this may come partially from the 
fact that certain standards of emotional ex- 
pression have long been set for men, while 
women have been permitted to accommodate 
themselves to other and much lower ones. 
For instance, expressions of fear, or even of 
the utmost cowardice, have often been held 
as not in the least disgraceful for a woman. 
There is probably no reason to doubt that in 
moments of actual and extreme danger a 
woman may bear herself as bravely as a man, 
giving way quite as little to the groans and 
lamentations which feed, as well as express, 
the emotions from which they arise. And 
yet for totally inadequate causes a woman 
will sometimes smilingly avow herself “a 
dreadful coward,” with no thought of the in- 
dictment it brings against her own character; 
and many a woman has tacitly accepted the 
imputation of a fear she did not feel, in order 


not to be thought less feminine than her com-. 


panions. 

In emotional training, then, the first thing 
is to be convinced that such self-control] 
is desirable. Sonia Kovalevsky’s beau- 
tiful sister had reason to be melancholy, 
and she proceeded to act on the assumption 
that to be melancholy is rather an interest- 
ing experience. Many a girl cultivates that 
emotion occasionally almost as deliberately 
as did Aniuta; or, at least, she makes far 
less of a struggle against it than might her 
brother, for instance, who has already learned 
that boys need expect small sympathy from 
their friends in the minor trials of life, and 
that, if you cannot have one thing, there is 
generally something else worth taking in- 
stead. 

That emotional discipline does not always 
go hand in hand with intellectual discipline 
is one of the causes of disagreement in a 
friendship otherwise equal. Without actual 
approach to sentimentality, there may yet 
be a desire for emotional expression that 
prevents one from recognizing the strength 
and fidelity of a friendship which is corre- 
lated necessarily to other interests and duties. 
Friendship must be steady and dependable; 
but often the deepest feeling is expressed most 
significantly only at rare intervals and by 
fleeting moments of revelation. Protesta- 
tions do not help much, at least not in com- 
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parison with that continuous thoughtfulness, 
expressed as opportunity offers, and reveal- 
ing the passion for possession much less than 
the desire to give happiness. We may criti- 
cise our Puritan ancestors for their irra- 
tional reserve in the expression of the natural 
affections; but even that was better than 
the continual frothiness of a shallow, super- 
ficial sentimentality. 

Emotional unrestraint, as expressed in 
self-conceit or anger, is less a danger in large 
families than where a solitary child is brought 
up by itself, with only occasional contact 
with playmates. Dr. F. H. Wines once 
said, in conversation, that there is safety 
for the individual in large families, and that 
a surprisingly large proportion of convicts 
were children, brought up without the correc- 
tive influence of brothers, who are jealous to 
prevent usurpation of their rights by one of 
their number, and quick to laugh down 
undue assumption. 

We want no emotional discipline that 
blunts our power to feel. We would. not 
seek that coldness which can no longer thrill 
at the recital of an act of heroism or tingle 
with indignation at a deed of injustice; but 
we need such training as will keep us from 
allowing our feelings to go to waste or letting 
us exaggerate the sentiment expressed. If 
the theory of Dr. James is true, “bodily 
changes follow directly the perception of the 
exciting fact; and our feeling of the same 
changes as they occur 7s the emotion.” Then 
when we refuse to express an undesirable 
emotion, the emotion itself dies. If we 
but go through the movements of the dis- 
position we ought to cultivate, the disposition 
itself is sure to come. ‘Smooth the brow, 
brighten the eye, contract the dorsal rather 
than-the ventral aspect of the frame, and 
speak in a major key, pass the genial com- 
pliment, and your heart must be frigid, 
indeed, if it do not gradually thaw.’”’ With 
grief or anger it is the same; and, as each 
victory over self makes the next temptation 
less seductive, our emotional training ought 
to seem to us as important as our intellectual 
growth, to say the least, and be recognized 
as an important factor in the development 
of the man or woman we wish to become. 


The Religious Education of Children. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


How can we religiously educate our chil- 
dren? How can we train them in those 
right principles which are essential for true 
manhood, for noble womanhood? How may 
we develop within them a strong and helpful 
faith which in later years shall be as a rod 
and a staff when they walk through the 
valley of the shadow of disappointments and 
sorrow? 

These questions are not easily answered, 
and they are more perplexing to us, who are 
Unitarians, than to persons of other denomi- 
nations, first, because we have not a stated 
creed, or formula of belief, which is all im- 
portant; and, secondly, because we have so 
high a regard for intellectual freedom that 
we shrink from teaching an embalmed theol- 
ogy in the form of catechetical questions and 
answers. ‘Truth is forever the same, but 
the method of its presentation varies from 
age to age, yes, from decade to decade. 
Therefore, to compel our children to repeat 
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metaphysical statements seems to us not only 
valueless, but positively harmful. 

Here we come to the radical difference be- 
tween the Unitarian and his brother Chris- 
tian. ‘The Unitarian maintains that conduct 
and religion are inseparably connected: in- 
deed, the Unitarian can hardly think of re- 
ligion except in terms of personal righteous- 
ness. Hence, he does not place emphasis 
upon forms and observances, making them 
the centre of church services. A child can 
be easily taught reverential attitudes: he 
can be made to bow before sacred pictures 
and statues, to sing religious chants, to recite 
the Apostles’ Creed, to fast during Lent, even 
to go on pilgrimages, but ‘“‘to what good’’? 
the Unitarian parent might ask. ‘‘ These so- 
called religious actions and observances have 
little to do with honesty, purity, truth- 
telling, industry, or generosity of heart.’ 
The main objection, I suppose, that a Uni- 
tarian has to what is called “getting religion”’ 
is that getting religion is not really getting 
re-enforced in good will, in personal righteous- 
ness, but is simply getting saved from an 
awiul fate impending. 

If, then, we are to educate our children 
religiously, the method decided upon must 
be a method, which, from the start, empha- 
sizes the value of the good life, otherwise it 
will not be in line with that very spirit which 
called us into existence as a separate religious 
body. 

The Unitarian, then, must try in some way 
to give his children a conception of religion 
which identifies it with personal righteous- 
ness,—a conception of religion which in time 
will make the boy or girl judge others not 
by professions of belief nor by the church 
attended,—hbe it Protestant, Catholic, Jew- 
ish, or Scientist,—but by action, by behavior, 
by character. 

At first glance this kind of teaching seems 
abstract. We wonder how it can ever be 
made concrete enough to appeal to a child’s 
mind. Fortunately we have a great aid in 
the Old Testament. The various writers of 
the Hebrew books were men who came very 
largely to place the emphasis upon deed, not 
creed; on righteousness, not ritual. Their 
words can be taken for our purposes, and, 
when children are still very young, they 
ought to be taught some of the texts that 
illustrate the Unitarian way of thinking and 
looking at religion. Take the words in 
Deuteronomy: ‘‘What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to fear the Lord, to walk 
in all his ways, to love him, and to serve him 
with heart and soul.’’ Here is summarized 
the Hebrew religion. It consists of awe, 
obedience, love, and service. In even fewer 
words the prophet Micah sums up the law. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee,’’ he 
says, ‘‘but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.’ Here we 
have mercy emphasized as an impelling emo- 
tion, justice as a method of action, and lowly 
dependence upon the Lord as the way of 
life. With these texts go certain well-known 
poems that can easily be learned by any 
child over five years of age. I would begin, 
then, to teach our children by the method of 
committing to memory golden texts and illus- 
trative passages from the Bible or from well- 
known hymns and poems. Memory is strong 
in childhood. What is learned by heart 
during the impressionable years is never 
forgotten. 

Next after childhood comes the “‘imper- 


yields the same obedience. 


resentative government, if you please. 


in the Bible. 
occupy and ever have occupied a subordi- 
nate position. 
tion of courage and courtesy, that attitude 
of deferentialness and protectiveness, which 
is all summed up in the word “chivalry,’’ 
did not exist in ancient Judea; but it does 
exist in modern America, and it needs to be 
encouraged.and developed in boys as they 
approach the age of young manhood. 
grin, the champion of the weak, Parsifal, 
the victor over sensual temptation, Sir Gala- 
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vious period,” as it has been called,—that 
period from twelve to eighteen, when boys 
are indifferent to that formal kind of re- 
ligious teaching that has little to do with 
their feelings or personal aspirations. What 
is it a boy most admires during those six 
years of boyhood? Struggle, contest, liberty! 
What is it he most detests? Restraint, the 
imposition of authority from without,—au- 
thority which he takes to be autocratic and 
unsympathetic. 

I am not saying that a boy is rebellious of 
authority. Far from it if he imposes that 


authority upon himself, as, for instance, when 
he chooses a trainer, a coach, or a team 
captain. 
tioned obedience and sees to it that every 


To these leaders he yields unques- 


other boy in the crew or the baseball nine 
What youth asks 
is liberty of selection, liberty of action, rep- 
Let 
a boy feel his rights in this direction, and 
you can do anything with him. In the 
knowledge of this fact resides the secret of 


Judge Lindsey’s influence over the worst 


boys in Denver. A very careful selection of 
Biblical narratives is needed at this critical 


age, and these narratives need to be supple- 
mented by modern instances. 
well to teach what Isaiah said in a crisis of 


It is all very 


Hebrew history, but it is no more valuable 


than to teach what Patrick Henry or Lincoln 


said in a crisis of American history. 
There is very little of the touch of chivalry 
Women in Oriental lands now 


Consequently, that combina- 


Lohen- 


had, whose strength was as the strength of 
ten because his heart was pure, stand forth 
as shining examples in verse and legend of 
what we mean to-day by chivalry. In this 
connection let us not be afraid to use Jesus 
of Nazareth as our loftiest examples of chiv- 
alry. Very seldom is the character of Jesus 
presented to a boy’s mind in a way to make 
an impression, in a way to win loyalty and 
enthusiasm. Jesus lived in the open, and his 
life was full of stir and action—at least that 
part of it about which we know. Like a knight 
of old, with his back against the wall, fighting 
with his good sword against a band of rob- 
bers, so the Master with the sword of the 
spirit stands true to his place, and, although 
abandoned by his followers, fights the good 
fight of faith to the very finish. Every boy 
admires the hero-martyr who, tied to a 
stake, meets death triumphantly, with a 
smile upon his face. Cannot every boy be 
roused to enthusiastic admiration by that 
supreme type of courage which stands un- 
bound, and, for the sake of the cause cham- 
pioned, dies the victor’s death? ‘The timid- 
ity, and hence the ineffectiveness, of Unita- 
rian teaching is nowhere so plainly seen as 
in approach to the Master’s life. Let us 
give to Jesus the living, pulsing reality we 
give to Lincoln! Let him stand as the su- 
preme knight of chivalry, the leader of a 
great cause, the joy-bringer and lover. of 
little children, who in the end asks no quarter 
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of his enemies, begs for no mercy, but who, 
when the time comes, meets his death in 
confident and triumphant spirit. 

It is but a step from telling about Jesus to 
telling about those heroes, martyrs, and phi- 
lanthropists who, in the modern world, have 
reflected his spirit. It is right here in this 
emphasis upon seeking to aid and benefit 
others that we have the source and centre 
of that peculiarly modern virtue which is 
called public spirit, the spirit which cannot 
rest content with personal good fortune, but 
aims to bring that good fortune in the form 
of social justice, equitable laws, improved 
economic conditions to others. 

In conclusion, what is it that I have heen 
urging in the teaching of children? First, 
happiness, salvation, found through right 
conduct; second, God, the directing, all- 
embracing Providence; third, the unique 
leadership of Jesus, the supreme knight and 
captain courageous; fourth, the need to help 
the weak, to champion the cause of the poor 
and lowly, and to feel for others even as one 
feels for one’s self. What are these four 
great essentials that ought to dominate the 
thought and life of the oncoming generation 
other than those four which we express in 
the following declaration :— 

The Fatherhood of God, 

The Brotherhood of man, 

The Leadership of Jesus, 

Salvation by character. 
Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


It Can Be Done. 


The writer of this article was startled out 
of a sound sleep recently by a dream so vivid 
as to amount to a nightmare. He thought 
he was at a meeting of Sunday-school work- 
ers which had just been addressed at length 
by a leading light in the religious world, who 
had set forth arguments, extended and ear- 
nestly presented, going to show that religious 
education was impossible. Difficulties too 
great to be surmounted presented themselves 
on every hand, while back of all practical 
considerations lay the fact that the process 
of religious development is mysterious, no 
one knowing precisely what religion is or 
how it may be communicated from one to 
another. At the close of the address a 
teacher rose and said that was the first time 
he had ever heard such arguments presented 
at a Sunday-school meeting, whereupon the 
speaker, smiling blandly, replied, ‘‘Then my 
mission has not been in vain.” 

That this vision of the night had some 
substantial foundation is abundantly evi- 
dent. On the writer’s desk lies the manu- 
script of a lecture on the Sunday school, 
written for the purpose of encouraging work- 
ers, in which it is stated, ‘‘We realize that 
little can be done in one short hour of the 
week.’’ Some time ago a professor in an 
Eastern university, addressing a Unitarian 
conference, maintained that all effort to 
guide the child into the religious life was not 
only futile, but harmful; for our only possi- 
ble influence would be in the nature of an 
interference with the natural spiritual un- 
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folding of the soul. And another professor 
in an Eastern university has said that all 
he asks of the Sunday school is that it shall 
keep its hands off his child. 

To these things what shall one answer? 
Perhaps one cannot do better than to follow 
the method suggested by Prof. James in 
his volume, ‘‘The Will to Believe.” “If 
you wish to upset the law that all crows are 
black,” he said, “‘you must not seek to show 
that no crows are; it is enough that you can 
prove one single crow to be white.’”’ And he 
goes on to say that for him, in the case he 
is discussing, he has found a white crow, 
and therefore needs no argument, pro or 
con. 

So is it with us in religious education. 
Difficulties are not denied, and the mystery 
of the process is fully realized. None the 
less, religious education is a fact as old as 
history and as universal as mankind. Mi§ll- 
ions uncounted of mothers have imparted 
to the children gathered at their knees the 
traditions of their people, the teaching of 
the elders, and the laws of conduct. Relig- 
ious souls have inculcated in the minds and 
hearts of rising generations, since civiliza- 
tion began, the thought of the divine and 
of human brotherhood. Every religion the 
world has known has been a teaching relig- 
ion. It has, that is to say, definitely and 
of purpose communicated itself from parent 
to child, and so has illustrated in innumer- 
able instances the fact that religion can be 
taught. It is mysterious,—yes,—and so is 
everything with which we havetodeal. Else- 
where we do not wait until we understand 
a thing before we use it. Who hesitates to 
turn the button that will flood his desk with 
light or move his machinery or warm his 
room, because he does not understand the 
mysterious force of electricity? What farmer 
hesitates to plough, to plant, to cultivate and 
reap because he does not understand that 
mysterious thing known as life? 

No teacher understands the processes of 
thought or the growth of the soul, but every 
teacher who has earnestly engaged in the 
work knows that they may be stimulated and 
guided and that the soul may be developed 
by earnest endeavor. Herein lies the en- 
couragement that comes to those who must 
be baffled many times in their endeavors. 
Subtly, silently, often unperceived, the influ- 
ence goes forth from life to life; and they 
who salute the future are the better for the 
influence and teaching of those who bid 
farewell to the past. 

The practical aspect of the matter lies in 
the fact that these pessimistic utterances, 
however vain and unreasonable in them- 
selves, discourage and retard those upon 
whom rests the burden of religious education. 
We should look rather at the greatness of the 
task than at its incidental perplexities, con- 
sider the infinite possibility of the human 
soul rather than the strength of immediately 
surrounding influences, and believe that here 
at least we are co-operating with the divine 
power. ‘The marvel of it all is that He who 
made the world without our knowledge or 
co-operation left the greatest work of all 
—the ripening of the human soul—largely 
in our hands. It is as though at this high- 
est point in creation He paused and waited 
until man was ready to help. Our commis- 
sion, then, is from above, and our work leads 
to that which is highest. The humblest 
teacher joins hands with him who was the 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, tll; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary_organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. s 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


~Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries a book-room. Branch at 1os5 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Uaeres churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

: Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
tearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, 4 aaa Ill; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C: 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal; Hon: Alfred T, White, New 
York, 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; "Rey. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, IIL. 


National preven of Unitarian Laymen, 

Organized May 25, 1 

Honorary President, Ben: William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass, 

First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 

a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 3135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, we” ree Home. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; plorton D st 381 
La Salle Street, Chicago, ces ig Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, polizna, 7 he 3 Charles W 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and t> sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Charles Ww. Casson, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors: Rev. Earl C. Davis, John Haynes Holmes. 


‘ 
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Great Teacher, and both these join hands 
with God. 


AUTUMN MEETING OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
‘Socrery. d 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held in the 
Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass., on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, October 
18. The following is the order of exercises 
for the day:— 

2.30 P.M. Service of Song and Worship. 

2.45 P.M. Business Session. 

3.00 P.M. Round Table Conference, con- 
ducted by Rev. William I. Lawrance, Presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

3.30 P.M. Four addresses on ‘‘ Aspects of 
Sunday-school Work’’: 1. ‘‘The School that 
is to be,” by Rev. Arthur H. Coar, Holyoke, 
Mass.; 2. “Organizing the Parish for Edu- 
cational Work,” by Rev. Robert F. Leavens, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; 3. ‘‘Enlisting the Larger 
Agencies,” by Rev. William L. Walsh, Brook- 
field, Mass.; 4. ‘‘ Beginning at the Near End,” 
by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, Rowe, Mass. 

5.00 P.M. Discussion, opened by Rev. 
John Baltzly, Hudson, Mass. 

5.30 P.M. Intermission and Supper. 

7.00 P.M. Evening Service, conducted by 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 
Address on ‘‘The Revival of the Teaching 
Function of the Church,” by Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 

This is not a delegate meeting, but a rally 
of comrades in the Sunday-school work. 
Its success will mean much in the advance- 
ment of our splendid cause. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 
Hospitality during the Fair. 


Fat, MEETING OF SouTH MIDDLESEX 
FEDERATION. 

The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation will be held in Carlisle, Mass., 
on Sunday, October 8, with afternoon and 
evening sessions as usual. 

The afternoon meeting at four o’clock 
will be largely devoted to routine business, 
reports, etc., while at the evening meeting at 
seven o'clock three platform speakers are 
expected. 

Boston FEDERATION MEETINGS. 

The various unions and young people’s 
societies around Boston are asked to incor- 
porate these dates in their programmes or 
church calendars, and thus provide against 
the local meetings of these societies conflict- 
ing with these arrangements. 

The times and places of meeting of the 
Boston Federation for the season 1911-12 
are as follows:— 

November 26, with the Theodore Weld 
Union, Hyde Park, Mass. 

February 25, with the Channing Guild, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

April 28, with the Quincy Young People’s 
Religious Union, when the annual election 
will take place. 


In accordance with the custom of several 
years past, and in order that the Unions from 
a distance may be represented by sending 
helpers to assist at the Biennial Fair of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to be held 
on Thursday, November 9, Friday, Novem- 
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ber 10, and Saturday, November 11, at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass., the Boston 
Federation extends the hospitality of its 
members on Thursday and Friday nights to 
those helpers who cannot conveniently return 
home. 

Will any assistants who wish to avail 
themselves of this hospitality kindly com- 
municate with Mr. Frank E. Cook, 32 Sara- 
toga Street, East Boston, Mass., before 
November 1, specifying which night they 
desire entertainment, or if for both nights? 

FRANK E. Coox, 
Chairman Hospitality Committee 
for Boston Federation. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The First Church in Chestnut Hill will 
celebrate next Sunday, October 8, in the 
morning service at 10.30 o’clock, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first assembling of the 
church. All who may be interested, and 
especially all former members of the church, 
are most cordially invited to be present. 


The fall and annual meeting of the Essex 
Conference will be held in Lawrence, Mass., 
on Wednesday, October 18. The forenoon 
addresses will be given by Rev. A. L. Little- 
field of Brookline and Rev. H. W. Foote of 
Boston. In the afternoon Rev. C. Oliphant 
of the Congregational church in Methuen 
will read a paper. 


Rev. George F. Patterson and Rev. 
George E. Hughes, both of the Universal- 
ist ministry, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of the Western States, are 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Fellowship granted Sept. 14, 
1911. Committee, Ernest C. Smith, W. 
Hanson Pulsford, and Frederick M. Bennett. 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
meet at Melrose, Wednesday, October 11, 
at 10.30 o’clock. Rev. John Baltzly of 
Hudson will speak on ‘“‘How to strengthen 
our Churches through the Conduct of 
Public Worship.” The afternoon will be 
given to consideration of the subject, ‘‘ De- 
nominational Advancement,’’ presented by 
Miss Jessie M. Fisher of Newton and Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 


The first meeting of the Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, October 9, at 11 A.M. Rev. George 
F. Piper of Bedford will preside. Rev. 
Napoleon S. Hoagland of Tyngsboro will 
give an address on ‘‘Our Modern Prophet: 
Jasper L. Douthit and his Work.” Mr. 
Hoagland has recently visited the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua. The Monday Club 
has no definite membership, all Unitarian 
ministers having by their attendance a voice 
in its deliberations. It is a forum for the 
discussion of all kinds of topics in which min- 
isters are interested. 


The North Pacific Conference will meet 
with the First Unitarian Church of Eugene, 
Ore., October 17, 18, and 19. President 
William T. Foster of Reed College, Port- 


land, Ore., will deliver the ‘Conference 
Lecture,’ Tuesday evening. On Wednes- 
day, besides business, Prof. William 5S. 
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Morgan will speak on ‘‘Civic Righteous- 
ness.” On Thursday forenoon Rev. Earl 
M. Wilbur will address the Sunday School 
Conference. In the afternoon, besides the 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance, Rev. 
Paul S. Bandy will speak on “The Work 
of the Church for Men and the Work of 
Men for the Church.” 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. H. G. Ives: ‘The Andover 
Unitarians are to have their fair October 13, 
and as usual are anticipating a good time. 
Proctor Academy is to have one hundred and 
ten students this year,—more than ever be- 
fore. <A fine lot of boys and girls they are, 
from New Hampshire and many other 
States. The girls are having frequent sew- 
ing bees with Mrs. Farr, preparing for a 
table at the coming fair. 


ANDOVER (N.H.), Porrer Priace.—All 
Souls’ Union Church, Rev. H. G. Ives: 
The fair took place the afternoon and even- 
ing of September 28, and netted almost 
$150. The first instalment of the debt due 
the American Unitarian Association by 
November 1 will doubtless be paid before or 
by that date. The new church is doing a 
splendid work in this vicinity. There was 
a splendid neighborhood gathering at the 
fair, and most of the people had had some 
part in making the sale a success. One 
hard-working farmer living on the side of 
Kearsarge Mountain brought a barrel of 
apples for the Farmers’ Table. Other 
men brought bags of vegetables or fruit. 
The turnips, beets, squashes, pumpkins, 
carrots, pears, and apples looked as if they 
would be prize-winners at any Agricultural 
Fair. The table was beautifully decorated 
with grape-vines heavily loaded with grapes, 
and was very attractive. Other tables were 
equally pretty, and the whole successful 
carrying-out of the fair was largely due to 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal! Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services, 
Advice and information given, 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. r 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, | 
Boston.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 


A select modern family and transient hotel, ideally located 
and homelike. Good table. American plan. Next door to 
Unitarian church. Rates $2.50 up per day. Spccial rates 
by week, month and season. Send for booklei. 

IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 


N UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY i offcred to one 
or two invalids, elderly p.rsons, or those looking for a 


restful home in the country. Feautiful vilage. Enscvlient 
table. Modern conveniences. Good care. Unque-ticna' le 
references. Address Mrs. CLara C. RUSSELL, | neuster 
Mass. 
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-Mrs. Jennie M. Hopkins. A fine entertain- 
ment came in the evening, given gratuitously 
by young people of talent in the neighbor- 
hood. The dance which closed the evening 
was thoroughly enjoyed by many. The 
people around Potter Place know how to 
get fun from the old-fashioned contra 
dances. Mr. and Mrs. Ives think dancing 
a wholesome exercise, when not kept up 
late, and like to join in it. The people of 
Potter Place and Andover desire to thank 
friends who hear of their fairs and kindly 
send contributions. 


Atianta, Ga.—Church of our Father: 
Rev. John W. Rowlett has resigned the 
-pastorate of this church to accept the posi- 
tion of Southern secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. At a meeting of 
-the society held September 24 the church 
expressed by resolutions its deep sense of 
regret at losing Mr. Rowlett. During the 
three years that he has been here he has 
greatly endeared himself to the people of 
the church and congregation by his sincerity, 
his unselfishness, and his unswerving devo- 
tion to duty. The comfort of the society is 
in his reason for leaving; namely, that he 
is going into a larger field of usefulness and 
service to their faith and to humanity. They 
rejoice that the American Unitarian So- 
ciety has put a Southern secretary in the 
field, believing that Mr. Rowlett is the best 
man to be found for this important office. 
As a church they consecrate themselves 
anew to carry on the work which he has 
fostered, and wish him a hearty Godspeed 
in his new field of service. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
T. J. Horner: Pilgrim Church, one of the 
newest in the fellowship, is very prosperous 
and happy, if we may judge by the number 
present, in spite of the bad weather, and the 
spirit shown at the rally supper, held Friday 
evening, September 29, when the vestry was 
taxed to accommodate all who came. After 
a bountiful supper, free to all, Mr. P. J. 
Callowhill, moderator, called upon the 
various officers to report the outlook. To 
sum up, it appears that $6,000 have been 
paid on the debt during the past year, leav- 
ing but $9,c0o0 on a $40,000 property, that 
is so placed now that it will be no burden 
to carry and will be reduced yearly. Every 
cent of current obligations is paid to date 
with money in the treasury. The Sunday- 
school has taken up The Beacon series of 
lessons, and with several new teachers is 
bidding for two hundred pupils before spring. 
The Women’s Alliance has just elected Mrs. 
Horner president, and has published an at- 
tractive programme for the winter. Social, 
dramatic, and business activities too numer- 
ous to mention are planned ahead, designed 
to keep the church building occupied as a 
hive of industry all winter. Much good 
will was shown and mutual congratulations 
were. expressed. As one said, the future 
never was so bright or the people so con- 
fident as they are to-day. 


_ BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: A reception 
was given to Mr. and Mrs. Weil just previous 
to the closing of church for the summer 
-vacation upon Mr. Weil’s return from 
the May Meetings in Boston and Mrs. 
Weil’s return from California. Mr. Weil 
had the interesting experience of preaching 
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upon the Pacific Coast one Sunday and the 
Atlantic Coast the next Sunday in going to 
the May Meetings, and of reversing the 
process in returning. The minister’s va- 
cation was spent in and around Bellingham, 
and included an ascent of Mount Baker, 
taking a party of ten to the top. Crevasses 
had opened and multiplied, as it was late in 
the season; but by the use of rope and the 
cutting of seventy-five feet of continuous 
ice steps upon the side of the dome the 
trip was made. An invitation for Mr. 
Weil to give an address for the Mount 
Baker Club, at an assembly called a Chau- 
tauqua by the evangelical ministers con- 
ducting it, caused agitation. The minis- 
ters refused to have the address given be- 
cause of the Unitarianism of the proposed 
speaker, although they had asked the Mount 
Baker Club to select its own speaker and 
arrange its own programme. The result 
was no programme given whatever upon 
Mount Baker at the assembly. For some 
time the building of an inexpensive hall has 
been considered to facilitate church work. 
The funds will necessarily largely come from 
without the society. Enough funds seemed 
available to invite President Taft to lay 
the corner-stone of the hall, although it is 
planned not to build for another year. 
President Taft expressed his willingness to 
lay the corner-stone at the time of his coming 
visit here. Manipulation, fostered by preju- 
dice and ignorance, has prevented this. The 
ministerial union threatened not to allow its 
representative to sit upon the platform with 
President Taft when he made his main ad- 
dress if he laid the corner-stone of the Uni- 
tarian Chapel hall. The papers have given 
considerable space to this situation. When 
the President visits Bellingham, although 
he expressed his willingness, the laying of 
the corner-stone will not be made a part of 
his programme. Church work has opened 
for the year with several people in the con- 
gregation moved out of town. The society 
has lost one-fourth of its membership by 
people moving out of town, since the be- 
ginning of weekly services several years 
ago. ‘The congregation continues to receive 
additions. Attendance upon the Sunday- 
school is a pleasing factor. An additional 
class has been formed this year. The Study 
Class of the Young People’s Society is study- 
ing the Old Testament. The removal from 
Bellingham of Prof. A. P. Romine of the 
Normal School, and one of the trustees of 
the church, has caused an actual loss not 
only to the church, but to the community. 
Mr. Romine adds another name to the Uni- 
tarians who have left the Normal School. 
He has the friendship of many, and to the 
disinterested spectator it appears that the 
severance of his relationship with the school 
was uncalled for and unjust. The sermon 
topics for September have been largely upon 
subjects pertaining to Unitarianism. 


BERKELEY, CAL. First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Arthur Maxson Smith, Ph.D., was 
installed minister of this church on Thursday, 
September 21, and the service was rather 
unusual. It was made, so far as possible, 
a local affair, and the ministers of Berkeley 
responded most cordially to the invitation 
to take part. There was a full congregation, 
and the occasion was in all ways worthy a 
university town. Dr. Smith is a graduate 
of Pomona College, California, and of the 
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theological depattment of Chicago Univer- 
sity. For two years he was settled over a 
Baptist church in Michigan, returning to 
Chicago University for his degree in philos- 
ophy; for two years was president of Oakes 
College, Honolulu, from which he was called 
to be the head of the philosophy department 
of Pomona College, which post he held for 
five or six years, leaving because of his grow- 
ing liberal views. He is now in his fortieth 
year, and with his wife, a graduate of Welles- 
ley, enters heart and soul into the Unitarian 
fellowship. At the service of installation 
the invocation was given by Rev. Hjalmar J. 
Loken of the~First Christian Church; Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer read from the Script- 
ures; the act of installation was by Prof. 
William C. Jones, president of the trustees 
of the church; Rev. Earl M. Wilbur offered 
prayer; Rev. Bradford Leavitt of the First 
Unitarian Church, San Francisco, extended 
the right hand of fellowship; Rev. George G. 
Eldredge of St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
gave the address to the people; and Rev. 
Harry A. Miles of the First Congregational 
Church and Rev. Edward L. Parsons of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church welcomed the new 
minister to the work of the churches of 
Berkeley. Mr. Hosmer’s hymn, ‘‘ Forward 
through the Ages,’”’ was sung, and the pastor 
pronounced the benediction. 
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Curcaco, ILy.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones: The circular of Mr. 
Jones to his parish notes that good work 
has been going on through the summer at 
Abraham Lincoln Centre. Its halls have 
been crowded with busy students at the 
several summer schools. Workers in the 
church have had much to do in making the 
Thirty-ninth Street Beach available to thou- 
sands of boys and girls, men and women, who 
have found health and pleasure in the waters 
of Lake Michigan. The Junior Section has 
helped to give one hundred boys and girls, 
more or less, a happy outing at Clear Lake, 
Wis. The sermon topics for October are 
announced: ‘‘What have we to teach our 
Children concerning Religion, and How are 
we to teach it?” is an introduction to the 
year’s work in the Religious Study Classes 
and the Sunday-school. ‘Out of Egypt did 
I call my Son” is the first of a series of 
sermons on the religions of the elder world, 
to be delivered at irregular intervals through- 
out the year. ‘“‘The Holy Family in the 
Lap of the Sphinx,” ‘‘ The Uncounted Forces 
in the Battle for Peace,”’ ‘‘ The Unitarians at 
Washington,’ are the other three sermons 
for the month. Mr. Jones says in his parish 
letter: ‘‘I have no anxiety concerning the 
so-called’ institutional side of the work at 
the Centre,’ but I am anxious for the intan- 
gible interests and the non-material forces 
which alone make the work profitable, and 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Will renga President, 
Rev. C. =s sete, oy Hy . Slocum, 7 reas. 
leld, Superintendent, 


Pome Tremont 'St., Boston. 
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save our activities from becoming a delusion 
and a snare. Of what use is the mechanism 
of the engine, if there be no steam in the 
boiler? or the wires and the instruments, if 
the dynamo is defective? After all, the 
measure of our power and the usefulness of 
our organization in the long run will depend 
upon the vitality of our Sunday life in church 
and Sunday-school. The absence of a felt 
want in these directions, and the ease with 
which these privileges and responsibilities are 
sometimes evaded, are ominous hints of 
aborted organs. Religion represents the pro- 
foundest needs of the soul and the conquer- 
ing forces in history. ‘The measure of our 
work and of our enjoyment in it is the 
measure of our faith. We all know that 
there is money enough, time enough, strength 
enough, to do the things the heart compels.” 
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DorcuEsTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. C. W. Casson: This church began 
its ninety-ninth year of work on September 
10, the second year of Mr. Casson’s ministry. 
On September 17 the society had the great 
pleasure of hearing Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, who began his ministry in this church 
seven years ago. Many people from the 
various Boston churches, together with his 
former people, gave Mr. Holmes a rousing 
welcome back to the church for which he 
did much. On the same Sunday the Sunday- 
school re-opened with a record attendance. 
A year-book has been issued by Mr. Casson 
with the work for the coming year mapped 
out in a most inspiring manner. During 
October the Women’s Alliance, Lawrance 
Union, Men’s Club, and the Reading Club 
will be in full working order, and in November 
the vesper services will begin. The attend- 
ance at the morning services so far show a 
marked improvement over last year, and the 
renewed interest shown by the people, under 
Mr, Casson’s able leadership, is remarkable. 
Mr. and Mrs. Casson gave a reception to 
their people on September 29, which, 
despite the bad weather, was very largely 
attended. The Norfolk Conference meets 
with this church in November. In May, 
1913, occurs the centennial of the church. 


EUGENE, ORE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: The services 
were omitted during July and August. Rev. 
Stephen Peebles, the founder of the church, 
preached September 3. September 11 the 
minister of the church resumed his regular 
work, The women of the church have done 
much to help their young minister and his 
wife begin housekeeping, and their efforts to 
secure a permanent chapel continue with 
steady results and ever nearer prospect of 
success. The church is to entertain the 
North Pacific Conference October 17, 18, 
and 19, and efforts are being made to make 
this gathering a great event in the history 
of Unitarianism in the Pacific North-west. 


FaIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: This church 
has been ministered unto during the vaca- 
tion of its minister by prominent ministers. 
Among those who have occupied the pulpit 
this summer have been Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D., Rev. 
Samuel M, Crothers, D.D., and Rev. U.G. B. 
Pierce, D.D. On nearly every Sunday this 
unique church has been thronged by large 
congregations. People have been here from 
every quarter of the United States and 
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from Canada and England. It is doubtful 
if there is another church in the entire fel- 
lowship which offers a finer opportunity 
for mission work to congregations of thought- 
ful people gathered from the ends of the 
earth. Mr. Phalen has returned from his 
vacation and resumed his pulpit work. 
The new bronze gates, which are attracting 
the attention of all who admire and enjoy 
superior work in art, have been put in place 
in the south portal of the church. A special 
service in recognition of the beauty and 
spiritual significance of these magnificent 
gates of the temple will be held in a few 
weeks. 


Winnrreec, Man.—All Souls’ Church: 
The church has had a rare three months of 
helpful uplift, with Rev. Matthew R. Scott 
of England as temporary pastor. After 
October 8 Mr. Scott will leave for his new 
field of work in Vancouver, and to express 
to him their good will and appreciation the 
people of the congregation gave him a re- 
ception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Petersen on the evening of September 23. 
As a remembrance of his Winnipeg congre- 
gation, to be taken away in concrete form, 
he was presented with a superb volume of 
Elbert Hubbard’s ‘‘Contemplations.”” It was 
one of the special edition of one hundred, 
with autograph and portrait of the author, 
bound in dark blue crushed morocco and 
printed on Japanese vellum. On the front 
page of the book was the inscription, ‘‘Mat- 
thew R. Scott. With the affection and 
appreciation of the congregation of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Winnipeg, Canada,’”’ hand 
illuminated by the Roycrofters. The church 
and Alliance with sincere regret were also 
saying good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Petersen 
and their hospitable home, as they are mov- 
ing to Minneapolis. The church of Winni- 
peg loses much strength in their going, but 
the work in Minneapolis will be the gainer, 
and the Alliance there find a worker and 
woman of worth and influence. 


Winturop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. Irvine Innes: A delightful 
Harvest Thanksgiving service was held last 
Sunday, the adult congregation and the 
Sunday-school joining forces for the occasion. 
The front of the pulpit platform was brill- 
iantly banked with fruits and flowers, and 
flanked with giant stalks of corn. For the 
first time the newly installed steam-heating 
plant was in operation, and it proved an 
eminently satisfactory improvement. All 
the institutions of the church are moving 
forward hopefully and resolutely for the 
making of a good year. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... .......5...000eseeeees $1,718.17 
Sept. 5. N. P. Wright, San Antonio, Tex........ 1.00 


8. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal..... 500.00 
16. Society in Green Harbor, Mass........ 10.00 
as. Mass by Piten. Dixon, Tl... esas -e 1.00 
27. Miss J. E. Willoughby, Northampton, 

1,00 
I.co 
7.00 


$2,239.17 
Henry M. WILLIAMS, 
For Finance Committee. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged.............--...0005 $702.92 
Aug. 1. French, Mr. William B., Boston....... 5.00 
3. Underwood, Mr. H. O., Belmont, Mass. _10.00 


Aug, 7. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school......... $20.92 
15. Brookline, Mass., First Parish......... 100,00 
17. Winsor, Mrs. Walter P., Fairhaven, 
Miasae oe nie oud ksi este ieee see 10,00 
26. Hosmer, Rev. F. L., Berkeley, Cal..... 10.00 
Sept. 11. Howard, Mrs. Sophia W., Springfield, 
MESS on aetna ccs cans slalhee pre eee 5.00 
12, Sayward, Mr. George H., Boston...... 10,00 
18. Rumrill, Mrs. Anna C., Springfield, 
Mass. (et igtasinton sine etek see oh 10,00 
18. South Middlesex Conference. . ae 25.00 
18. Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school....... 2.72 
- $1,001.56 


: FOR FIELD WORK. 
Previously acknowledged............. $314.50 
Newport, R.I., Channing Church.... 


$339.50 
Joun H. Epwarps, Treasurer. 


More Religion, 


Not less, but more, of religion is what we 
need. To see God only as power may lead 
to a religion of superstition. To see him only 
as law may despoil our life of warmth and 
glow. To see the divine life only in the 
beauty of nature and art may end in a senti- 
mental religion, lacking moral force. To see 
God only in the law of duty may result in 
a hard, technical, and merely moral religion. 
To see him only in the soul may end in 
mystical religion. To see him only in Christ 
tends to a narrow, intolerant, and formal 
religion. 

And, therefore, we need to go forward, not 
backward, into a larger sea of thought, love, 
and life. We need to find God as the fulness, 
filling all in all. Let us see him in science, in 
universal law, giving vitality to all our knowl- 
edge, and making nature more divinely fair. 
Let us see him in all the duties of our daily 
life, glorifying their humblest details with the 
warmth of devotion and the tenderness of a 
father’s love. Let us see him in the depths 
of our own soul, in the mysteries of our 
being, a light shining in the darkness, illumi- 
nating our reason with a reason more divine. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


According to the Electrical World, an 
electrician successfully relieves the croupy 
coughs of his young son by placing an electric 
water heater inside the crib and then enclos- 
ing the crib. The steam rising from the 
heater moistens the air. 


The Sudbury Branch of the Women’s Alliance will hold 
their Annual Harvest dinner and sale Thursday, October 12 
(Columbus Day). 

A cordial invitation is extended to every one to come and 
enjoy the day with us. 

Barges will be at the South Sudbury station on the ar- 
rival of the rr.54 train from Boston. 

“i Cia will be served at 1.30 0’clock at fifty cents per 
plate. 

There will be tables of home made candies, fancy and 
domestic articles, jellics and so forth, 

Contributions to any or all of the tables will be most 
gratefully accepted. 

ELLEN O. CLARK, 
Secretary of Alliance. 


WASHINGTON TOURS 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Account of 24th National Conference of Unilarian and other 
Christian Churches. 


Sea trip to Baltimore via Old Point Com- 

OCT. 20 fort, Hampton, Annapolis, 8 day tour, all 

expenses, $33.59 uP, acoreeana te hotel. 

raul to Washington. 

OCT. 22 a lgmming to pre , 

all River Line and rail to Washington 

OCT. 22 $30.00 up, according to hotel. 6 day tour. 

These tours are endorsed by the Assistant Secretary 

of the American Unitarian Association. All expenses in- 
cluded, including validation of Convention tickets, 


6 day tour, $32.00 


Send for special itineraries, mentioning “Christian Register” 


NASON-RUSSELL C0. soston: mass. 
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Pleasantries, 


At a New York Hospital—sSurgeon: 
“What brought you to this dreadful condi- 
tion? Were you run over by a street-car?”’ 
Patient: ‘‘No, sir: I fainted, and was 
brought to by a member of the Society of 
First Aid to the Injured.” —Zife. 


A little girl-called to her playmate, ‘‘Come 
en out.” “I can’t,’ was the reply. ‘‘Why 
not?” ‘Because my mother won’t let me.” 
The little girl pondered a moment and then 
said, ‘“‘Well, then, why don’t you go and ask 
your grandmother?” 


“JT like Mr. Grote,’ exclaimed Sydney 
Smith, “he’s so ladylike; and I like her, 
she’s such a perfect gentleman.” Jennie 
Lind compared the historian to a fine old 
bust in a corner, which one longed to dust, 
“and,” commented Hare, ‘Mrs. Grote 


dusted him.” 


Charles Lamb said one day at a breakfast 
at Crabb Robinson’s: “I never yet wrote 
anything that would sell. I am the pub- 
lishers’ ruin. My last poem won't sell a 
copy. Have you seen it, Mr. Willis? It is 
only eighteen pence, and I’ll give you six- 
pence toward it.” 


Jones: “I say, I heard an awfully funny 
thing the other day.’’ (Proceeds to recite 
mild and mildewed chestnut at great length.) 
Jim: ‘‘Ah! that reminds me of a man I 
once met in Nyassaland.”’ Jones (without 
interest): “What about him?”’ Jim: “Oh, 
nothing: only he’d never heard that story of 
yours before.’’—Punch. 


Examination Answers.—‘‘ Boadicea was a 
lady who had trouble with the pope.” ‘‘‘“The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ was writ- 
ten by R. W. Emerson, and its general plan 
is to produce perfect etiquette at table.” 
“Persephone was the gardess of the gates of 
Tartarus. She is said to have been girded 
with a mantle gored with blood.” 


Kate Field used to take daily lessons in 
Latin from Walter Savage Landor, and at 
her entrance his rugged expression inva- 
riably softened, and he became chivalry 
incarnate. One day he dropped his spec- 
tacles; and, as she picked them up and 
handed them to him, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
this is not the first time that you have 
caught my eyes!” 


During a kit inspection in a British camp, 
a mop had been left propped with the head 
uppermost against a spare bed cot. The 
short-sighted captain entered, and glanced at 
the mop. Then he snapped his fingers. 
“Color-sergeant!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Yes, sir,’’ 
said the sergeant, saluting. ‘‘See that that 
man has his hair cut immediately!’’ said the 
captain, pointing at the mop. 


A family circle in Nantucket was once dis- 
cussing the use of nautical phrases, when the 
mother said, ‘Girls, I never use them.’ 
“Ves, thee does, mother.’”’ ‘‘ Well, watch 
me, and see if I do.’”’ Shortly after she said 
to one of the children, ‘‘There, take this 
and carry it to Cousin Phebe, and tell her 
that this squares the yards with us; and thee 
must scud, for it is almost school time.” 


Oliver Herford once entered an uninviting 
restaurant in a small New York town, and 
ordered a lamb-chop. The waiter returned, 
bearing a plate with a dab of mashed potatoes 
and a tiny, much overdone chop, with a 
remarkably long and slender rib attached. 
“See here!’’ called Herford. ‘‘I ordered a 
chop.” ‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the man, ‘there 
it is.’ ‘Ah, so it is,’ mused Herford, 
peering at it closely. ‘‘I thought it was a 
crack in the plate.”’ 
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C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 0., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovir, w.u. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and pl courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


and] ror SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


all of them have an historical value.’’ | AssISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. Eliot, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


For Sale by GEO. H. euus co.,| “Meadville Theological School 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


Springfield Normal Kindergarten 
Training School 
School Year begins September 19 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
bo it a the perce 8 needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalo: 
address the President. vie 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


Requirements, equivalent of High School education; KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


ability to sing and to play the piano. Inquire of 
HATTIE TWICHELL, Principal 


Longmeadow, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and ‘Special 
pi ham io oa oe ming > Pri few scholarships for 
college girls ymnasium, field sports. For il 
actalogue, address Miss E. A. Ruceee Pini 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


